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“THERE IS A PEACE THAT COMETH 
AFTER SORROW.” 


BY JESSIE ROSE GATES. 





“There is a peace that cometh after sorrow,”’ 
Of hope surrendered, not of hope fulfilled; 
A peace that looketh not upon to-morrow, 
But calmly on a tempest that is stilled. 
A peace which lives not now in joy’s ex- 
cesses, 
Nor in the happy life of love secure; 
But in the unerring strength the heart pos- 
sesses 
Of contlicts won while learning to endure. 
A peace there is, in sacrifice secluded; 
A life subdued, from will and passion free; 
Tis not the peace which over Eden brooded, 
But that which triumphed in Gethsemane. 
—Century. 
a — — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Olive Schreiner has stirred South Africa 
strongly by her powerful book, ‘Peter 
Halket, Trooper.’’ Cecil Rhodes and 
the “Chartered Company” are uneasy 
under its vivid presentation of the plain 
facts of their rule, and its tremendous 
appeal to the conscience of England ; and 
the book has actually been excluded from 
the public library at Cape Colony—a pro- 
ceeding as short-sighted as it is tyranni- 
cal, since it will advertise ‘‘Peter Halket’’ 
and increase its sale. It is not often that 
4 political work written by a woman is 
regarded by the authorities as so danger- 
ous, 











-_-- 

Galignani’s Messenger says: 

Women have begun to vote in Italy. 

hat is, one woman has voted—a certain 
Olympia Cauzani, of Castelvatere, who, 
her husband being ill, went to the urns 
and wrote the vote for him. The Deputy 
Who can boast of having obtained the first 
female vote in Italy is Deputy d’ Andrea. 


we 


The Premier of New Zealand, Mr. Sed- 
don, Says that woman suffrage there has 
Come to stay. It works well, and 80 per 
cent. of the women vote. 


-_>-- 


In the Connecticut Legislature, the 
committee on woman suffrage recently 
Teported the following substitute bill, 
Which was tabled for calendar and print- 
ing: 


Ary woman of the age of twenty-one 
years or more, who pays taxes within the 
town, city or borough in this State where 
she resides, shall have the right to vote in 
any town, city or borough meeting held 
such town, city or borough upon any 
question of the laying of any tax or the 
4ppropriation of any money. 





‘ 

That the tariff question is an element 
of American politics. even of campaign 
Politics, is an indisputable fact. That 
the every-day interests and needs of 
women are affected to a considerable de- 
Stee by this element of politics is dawning 
Upon the comprehension of both men and 
Women. In that connection, ‘“Listener”’ 








of the Boston Transcript makes this good 
point: 

There are a good many thousands of 
very hard-working women in the country, 
including, probably, all the washerwomen, 
who will be much interested in the opin- 


ion of the Senators that tea is a luxury of | 


the rich, and therefore should have a duty 
clapped on it, while coffee, being a drink 
of the poor, may come in scot free. The 
Senators are wise, of course, being Sen- 
ators; and the poor working women, who 
often cannot drink coffee at all because it 
unfits them for work, but who cannot 


work without their cup of tea, are foolish. | 
But they must pay more for their tea just | 
It is possible that, if the case | 


the same. 
of men alone were taken into considera- 


tion, coffee would be found to be more | 
completely the beverage of the poor than | 


tea; but it certainly would not be so if 
women were considered. But they aren't 


considered— in the halls of Congress—and | 


there’s an end on’t. 





Miss Cora A. Benneson, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association’s work among the colleges of 
the State, has during the past month dis- 
tributed 2 840 pages of suffrage literature 
among the students of Amherst, Smith, 
Tufts, Williams, Clark, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Lasell Seminary, and 
the Polytechnic Institute at Worcester. 





-_--— 


There is said to be considerable friction 
between President Schurman and the 
women students of Cornell. If the reports 
in the papers are well founded, the presi- 
dent has shown himself lacking in tact, to 
say the least. But it will be fair to sus- 
pend judgment until the facts are fully 
known. 





From California a correspondent re- 
ports, this week, a startling and explicit 
decision of the Supreme Court defining 
the laws of that State regulating the prop- 
erty of husbands and wives, which ought 
to rouse every honest Californian, man or 
woman, to indignant remonstrance and 
effort for reform. 
frage amendment been carried, such re- 
form would not be long delayed! The 
fact, that the community property of every 
wife is the property of the husband, sub- 
ject absolutely to his control, the wife 


having only a prospective interest in it; | 
minded, may | 


that the husband, if so 
throw all the community property away; 
and that the wife has no estate in the 
property until the conjugal ‘‘community”’ 
is broken by a divorce or by the death of 
the husband—seems almost beyond belief. 
It is this disgraceful condition of legal non 
entity which the remonstrants have been 
doing their best to perpetuate. 





-_<- 


The maintenance of Civil Service Re- 
form, so important to men, is doubly so 
to women. The spoils system of appoint- 
ments and removals is cruel and brutal, 
especially so to the women employees. The 
suffering to individuals by frequent polit- 
ical changes is incalculable, and the old, 


bad system was marked by the destruction | 


of thousands of modest careers. Since 
the Civil Service Law has been in opera- 
tion a large percentage of the investments 
in Washington are made by women, Gov- 
ernment clerks, in small amounts individu- 
ally, but aggregating a large sum. Who- 
ever wishes to repeal the law that has 
effected this change can only escape from 
a graver charge by admitting ignorance 
of the fact that the work of the Govern- 
ment is done far better than it ever was 
done before, that the social life of Wash- 
ington is far purer than it was when reck- 
less political hacks squandered the salaries 
which they seldom deserved to receive, 
and that a class of self-respecting citizens 
has been substituted for a shifting horde 
of unfortunate women and men. 





-_-—-_— 


The advocates of municipal control of 
street railroads, gas works, electric light- 
ing, telegraphs, telephones, etc., must be- 
gin by establishing honest city and town 
governments, which do not now exist. 
Such honesty can be had only from honest 
constituencies. Only by adding to the 
present voters the preéminently moral 
and conservative class of citizens now ex- 
cluded on account of sex, can the moral 
stamina and public spirit now lacking be 
secured. The English and Scotch munic- 
ipalities, which are doing such admirable 
work, have women as an influential part 
of their voting constituencies. There 
every woman who pays a tax has a vote. 
First give women municipal suffrage, here 
as there, and then we may safely trust 
the municipal authorities with added 
responsibilities. 


Had the woman suf- | 


! 
The Woman Suffrage Festival in Anni- 


versary Week will be held this year at 
Hotel Vendome on Thursday evening, 
May 27, from 5 to 9.30 P. M., instead of at 
Music Hall as heretofore. This involves 
a limitation in the number of guests to 
400. Those who desire to be present will 
do well to secure their tickets imme- 
diately. 





-_—<-- 


There are several more Armenian young 
men available for housework, 





—— 
A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold a Bazar in Lorimer 
| Hall, Tremont Temple, next December. 
The more money raised, the sooner our 
| cause will triumph. Every man and woman 


| interested in winning the battle for Equal 
| Rights now has the chance to help. Let 
us show our loyalty and love, and rally all 


our forces, friends, time, money, influ- 
ence—whatever will promote success, 
There will be a meeting to report pro- 
gress next Tuesday afternoon, May 18, at 
3 o'clock, at the Woman Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. Let every 
one who reads this notice consider it a 
personal invitation to be present. 
SB. &. Te 
ee 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE AND VIVI- 
SECTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the reasons why I have always 
advocated woman’s equal opportunity 
with man in business, in politics, in the 
professions—everywhere—has been the 
belief that she would lessen the coarseness 
and brutality that are so often found 
where men alone are present, and would 
bring in gentler manners and higher ideals, 
It is, therefore, with no small grief and 
disappointment that I have learned that 
vivisection is practised in The Woman's 
Medical Coilege in New York just as 
badly as it is in medical schools exclu- 
sively men’s. My grief and disappoint- 
ment are not diminished by the fact that, 
before knowing of what was being done 
| in the way of such brutality, I had en- 
| couraged a beloved niece to go there 
| rather than to a school with only male 
professors. 


I know very well the arguments which 
are used in defence of vivisection, and I 
am not prepared to be so violent and 
utter in denunciation of the practice as 

| some friends of animals are; but they are 
| very much the same kind of arguments 
| which were used formerly in defence of 
| treating women like dogs and cattle, and 
the masculine vivisectors are, for the 
most part, men who still keep their con- 
tempt for women. But, admitting the 
force of all which can be said in its behalf, 
I believe there is a better way—a way that 
many of the best male physicians are fol- 
lowing, and along which it would seem as 
| if it would be natural for women, with 
their finer sensibilities and tenderer sym- 
pathies, to throw their influence, I be- 
lieve in women’s qualifying themselves 
just as thoroughly as men do for dealing 
with diseases and wounds in all their ter- 
1ible forms, and I make no objection to 
their presence in the dissecting-room and 
the hospital, and to their seeing, side by 
side with men, all the operations needful 
to be performed on the human body. I 
have known many girls who have done so, 
and never knew one that was hardened or 
harmed thereby. 

3ut when it comes to cutting up live 
animals, the case is different. It is a law 
of our nature that, while to be familiar 
with pain and misery, and even with vice, 
to heal them, is ennobling and purifying, 
to be familiar with them out of mere curi- 
osity, and to get something from them, is 
degrading and coarsening. Who would 
wish to be very closely associated with 
that female teacher in a Western State 
who is said to have persisted in dissecting 
live cats before her pupils, against the 
remonstrances of the mothers and many 
of the men in her district? One of the 
most successful men physicians I know 
of, one who is especially kind also in 
treating the old, the poor and the weak, 
told me the other day that he had never 
cut up a live animal, or seen one cut up. 
He does not believe that it would be any 
more a disadvantage to a woman to be 
able to say the same thing. 

If I understand the matter aright, the 
girls of the Woman’s Medical College, 
| though not themselves required to vivi- 

sect, are obliged to be present at the 








operations when performed by their in- 
structors, and to prepare the animals for 
the operating-room; and it seems that 
a while ago, in etherizing a little dog 
which had been caught, they gave it too 
big a dose, so that it died with the first 
touch of the knife. Is it too much to 
believe that it was a somewhat intentional 
accident, prompted by their sympathetic 
hearts? Then, too, think of the class of 
animals from which such victims are 
taken: not wild creatures, but mostly 
domestic pets, the companions and friends 
of man, often members of his household, 
and always with highly nervous organiza- 
tions. Think of the instinctive recogni- 
tion and horror of their fate, when brought 
into the dissecting-room, which they fre- 
quently exhibit; and of the surreptitious 
and dishonorable ways by which they are 
procured! I know of a place where the 
boys for five miles around were distinctly 
demoralized by such a business, and by 
the meanness of taking advantage of a 
weaker creature’s helplessness and con- 
fidence, to do it harm; all of which the 
girls must know something about and be 
participants in. 

Is it right, is it in accordance with the 
best interests of women and of human- 
ity, to compel young women, as a condi- 
tion of getting their higher education, to 
violate their natural instincts against 
such things? 

At any rate, as a girl’s uncle, as a friend 
of woman’s cause, and as one who is not 
ashamed to count himself as a brother 
to all of God’s larger family of life, I 
want to protest against vivisection as a 
part of women’s medical education, and 
to implore the New York School to give 
itup. All kinds of justice and fair treat- 
mént have a natural tendency to go to- 
gether and help each other. What lessens 
cruelty and wrong to dogs and cats will 
lessen cruelty and wrong to men and 
women. The animal’s cause is woman's 
cause; the securing of their rights is one 
of the ways of securing her rights; and 
those of us who have labored from our 
first breath to redeem her from moral, 
legal and social vivisection, and have 
made a medical college a possibility for 
her—have we not reason to expect that 
she will gladly join with us, from her new 
position, in extending to other sufferers, 
yet lower down, the same principles of 
fair treatment? Joun C, KIMBALL. 


COLLEGE INTERESTS. 


A pamphlet which will attract the at- 
tention of all who are interested in Mount 
Holyoke College is a collection of extracts 
from letters written by Mary Lyon be- 
tween 1831 and 1837, published under the 
appropriate title, ‘“The Inception of Mount 
Holyoke College.’’ The letters show the 
devout and earnest spirit of the founder 
of the college, and may help to show 
latter-day college girls at what sacrifices 
their privileges were purchased. 

The new department of art to be estab- 
lished at the University of Minnesota next 
year will be in charge of Miss Henrietta 
Clopath, a native of Geneva, Switzerland. 
As a girl she studied with the best Swiss 
artists. She travelled extensively in 
Europe and the East, studying in the art 
schools of Munich, Dresden and Paris. 
She became instructor in the Woman’s 
College in Constantinople, and during a 
visit to her home met President Northrup. 
She came to Minneapolis in November, 
1895, and has conducted classes in oil, 
water-color and charcoal, besides painting 
numerous portraits. 

The College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University has, under the Nixon or Agri- 
cultural Extension bill, undertaken to 
assist, free of expense, all teachers who 
wish to introduce this work into their 
schools. All parents and teachers inter- 
ested in this work are asked to send their 
address for more detailed information to 
Chief Clerk, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chicago University has received from 
Mrs. Mary Esther Reynolds a gift of 
$225,000. 

Of the 451 colleges and universities in 
this country, only forty-one are closed to 
women. But, to make up for this lack, 
there are 143 schools of higher learning 
open to women only and having 30,000 
students. The University Courier says: 
“Will it not soon be time to raise the 
question why men should be shut out 
from the advantages of these 143 schools 
of higher education which now are open 
to women only? Forty-one institutions 
are closed to women and 143 are closed 
tomen. Why?” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mary E. AlERN, a well-known teacher, 
and ex-State librarian, has been appointed 
editor of the public libraries of Chicago. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames and Miss MARY 
HALLEY have been reappointed State 
factory inspectors of Massachusetts by 
Gov. Wolcott. 

Miss Susan Bow, a pioneer kinder- 
gartner in the middle West, has been giv- 
ing a series of lectures before the Free 
Kindergarten Association of Buffalo, 
HN. F. 

Tue CouNnTEss von LINDEN has been 
selected by the University of Halle as 
substitute for Mr. Brandis, professor of 
zoélogy, during his leave of absence. The 
countess has already acted as assistant to 
the professor. 

Miss ALice HoumeEs, a blind poet and 
musician of Jersey City, has received word 
that a fortune of nearly $300,000 has been 
left her by her brother, William J. Holmes, 
who died recently in California. Miss 
Holmes is seventy-seven years old, and 
has been blind since her ninth year. She 
is the author of two or three volumes of 
poems, and has been known for years as a 
musician. 

Miss C. S. BurNetr, of Ohio, National 
Lecturer of the W. C. T. U., answers the 
question, ‘‘What Woman Can Do.” Dur- 
ing her three months’ tour in Florida she 
was often impressed with the ability of 
women in conducting boarding-houses, 
In Jacksonville she found the largest 
hotel in the city managed by Mrs. Dodge, 
of the firm ‘Dodge & Collins.” The 
“Windsor”? has accommodation for 400 
guests, yet she rents the ‘‘New Duval” for 
extra rooms. It was in the latter, itself 
first-class, that Mrs. Dodge won her repu- 
tation of ‘the best hotel manager in the 
city.” 

Mrs. MArRy E, WiLcox, who was born 
in the White House during President 
Jackson's administration, has resigned 
her clerkship in the office of the auditor 
of the War Department. She is the widow 
of Representative Wilcox, of Mississippi. 
She entered the government service in 
September, 1882, as a $900 clerk, and has 
risen in grade until she now holds a $1,000 
clerkship. She was a friend of the hero 
of New Orleans. She is now over sixty 
years of age, and in feeble health. Secre- 
tary Gage accepted her resignation, to 
take effect Aug. 1, and gave her leavé of 
absence until that date, being the extreme 
limit allowed by law. 

Mrs. LILLIe R. ParpDEsr, of Salt Lake 
City, whose work as secretary of the Utah 
Senate has brought her into favorable 
notice, has recently taken an active part 
in forming the Civic Federation of Salt 
Lake. Mrs. Pardee presided at many of 
the preliminary meetings, and her good 
judgment and thorough knowledge of 
parliamentary law won much praise. Mrs. 
Pardee is described as a woman of winning 
personality, with a handsome face, expres- 
sive eyes, and a voice unusually strong 
and at the same time musical, Her friends 
predict for her a future of great useful- 
ness. 

THE PRINCESS OF WALEs has written to 
the Lord Mayor of London, pointing out 
that in the schemes to commemorate 
Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee, the 
poorest of the poor, the tenants of the 
London slums, have been overlooked. 
She says: ‘‘MightI plead that they also 
should have a share in the fétes of that 
blessed day, and so remember to the end 
of their lives that great and good queen 
whose reign, by the blessing of God, has 
been prolonged for sixty years? Let 
us, therefore, provide these unfortunate 
ones, these beggars and outcasts, with a 
dinner or some substantial meal during 
the week of the jubilee commemoration. 
I have great pleasure in heading a sub- 
scription list for that purpose with £100,” 

Mrs. HoweE.ts, the president of the 
Wilmington Sorosis, said in New York, 
the other day, that her club was going to 
add tothe study of literature and arta 
section on household economics, in which 
they were going to have a cooking school, 
and also ‘‘we are going to try to clean 
the streets!’’ She also testified that Dr. 
Wood’s memory ischerished most lovingly 
now in the State where he was almost 
mobbed for pointing out sanitary defects 
not twenty years ago, and where an in- 
dignant Legislature graciously permitted 
him to print its biennial Health Report at 
his own expense. Now the State puts 
forth a report that is a genuine contribu- 
tion to sanitary knowledge, and the board 
also prints a well-edited monthly bulletin 
that must enlighten her citizens. 
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“STICK, DIG, AND SAVE.” 


A few months before her decease, Lucy 
Stone cut from the Philadelphia Ledger 
an address wherein Hon. Chauncy M. 
Depew counselled young men and women 
how to achieve success. The advice so 
commended itself to her that she sent it 
to some young friends, saying: ‘When 
you have read Mr. Depew’s good speech, 
please return it. I want itfor my nieces.” 

Let every young reader of our paper 
heed it for her sake. After commending 
Principal Peirce’s ‘‘every-time-get-there 
energy, and resistless determination to 
accomplish the result,’’ Mr. Depew turned 

to the graduates, and said: 


The true success in life is in those ele- 
ments which enable you to be of some use 
to yourself and of some use to your time. 
It is inthe elements which make you loved 
and sought by your environment at home, 
in the church, in the community and in 
the shop. Every young man who has put 
into the bank at the end of the year a 
little saving has done something towards 
the commencement of a career. Every 
man who has purchased and owns a home 
in which he lives, and has secured an in- 
come by which he can live in it, no matter 
how frugally or how economically he has 
to live, that man is already a success. The 
rest is simply so much surplusage. 

As to what constitutes happiness in 
the world, that is a matter of content- 
ment; that is a matter of conscience; that 
is a matter of the right view of one’s posi- 
tion and of one’s duties in life. 

Now, I have but one rule, and I formu- 
lated it, some years ago, to give to those 
who hope to succeed in the world, and 
that is, ‘Stick, dig, and save.” 

When Andrew Johnson suddenly changed 
his politics, and the fear was imminent 
that he intended to revolutionize the 
Government, he wanted to remove from 
office the great Secretary of War, Edwin 
M. Stanton. Everybody felt that Stanton 
was the citadel of nationality with so 
erratic a President. Charles Sumner 
framed a message and sent it from the 
Senate of the United States, and immor- 
talized a common English word, and that 
sentence was, ‘Stanton, stick.’’ Now, 
having settled upon your vocation in life 
and decided what it shall be, don’t doubt 
about it, don’t be changing around, but 
stick. Take a little time to ascertain what 
your special talent and special bent is. 
One man may be a good lawyer and a 
poor preacher, and one man may be a 
good mechanic and a poor storekeeper. 
There is nothing in this world which is 
so cheap as a misfit. You go into a cloth- 
ing store, and the proprietor will present 
to you a garment that has in it the best 
goods and the dearest he possesses. It is 
made by his most skilful workmen in 
every department, but he offers it to you 
at one-quarter what he does anything 
which he will make for you, because it is a 
misfit. Anda misfit, no matter how ex- 
pensive or costly, is cheap. So look out 
at the start that you have not made a mis- 
fit. It is pretty soon discovered. A misfit 
doesn’t come in one department or an- 
other department of the same business. 
The businesses upon which we may enter 
caw be easily divided into the professions 
and the practical pursuits of life outside 
of the professions; they can be divided 
into work which is done indoors and 
work which is done out of doors. Some 
men thrive inside with the thermometer 
at 90, and others thrive outside with the 
thermometer at zero. 

Dig hard and keep at it. There is an- 
other rule, and that is dig. Most young 
men think it is infra dig. to dig. The 
classical scholars will no doubt under- 
stand that. The great curse of the young 
men of the country is that they formulate 
their relations to their business thus: ‘I 
am hired to do such work. I am paid so 
much to doit. That isa great deal less 
than I am worth. I will do just what I 
am compelled to do and am paid to do, and 
not one thing more.’ The young man 
who enters business with that idea never 
rises. Of course, your employer cares 
nothing for you. Discount that. Of 
course, the man at the head of your de- 
partment cares nothing for you. Discount 
that. Ofcourse, the head of your bureau 
cares nothing for you. Discount that. 
They have met with so many worthless 
men who have come along, that they get 
to think that all men are alike, and that 
they are pawns upon the chess-board. It 
is unfortunate that they cease to have any 
human interest in them. Of ten menina 
store, young men all of the same age, nine 
of them will arrive at the store exactly on 
time or a little late in the morning. Nine 
of them, when it comes to 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 
o’clock, or whatever may be the closing 
hour, will have had their eyes for the last 
half-hour glued on the clock. Nine of 
them will be constantly making excuses 
of sickness or of one thing or another to 
go to a baseball match or a regatta or a 
football exhibition. There will be one 
man of the ten who will be at the store 
before it is opened. If the porter is sick 
he will open it and sweep it out and light 
the fires himself, if that is necessary to be 
done. If there is any work to do when 
the store or shop closes, he stays there 
until itis done. If a brother clerk falls 
by the way or is sick, he steps over and 
does the work of his desk. He soon has 
the attention called to him of his employer 
or his superior. He does not have the 
sympathy, he does not have the affection, 
but he has the attention called to him. 
In every store or business there are emer- 
gencies when an alert, intelligent, honest 
and capable man is needed. If there isa 
vacancy occurring higher up, the hand of 
the employer goes out and he says to this 
young man, ‘I want you to go there.” It 
is not because he has any sympathy with 
him or any affection for him, but it is be- 
cause, of the ten men, he has only one that 
fills the requirements of that position. 


Save and keep saving. Now, then, sav- 
ing. Whenever I have talked to young 
men On the duty of saving, my newspaper 
| friends have come out afterwards and 
said: ‘Mr. Depew, you are preaching the 
doctrine of sordidness.’’ Well, I have no 
| respect for a man who is not sordid enough 
| to save for his family in his old age. You 
| say itis hard to save. That depends upon 
| how many cigars and cigarettes you 
smoke, It depends upon how many beers 
| you drink. It depends upon how often 
you are in the saloon playing pool and 
| drinking at the bar. Any man whose 
_ habits are right, whose health is good, 
| who can work, can save. It is astonish- 
| ing how money grows. It has been my 
| habit for the twenty-seven years I have 
| been with the New York Central Railroad, 
| during all that period as its counsel, to 
have all departments of the road come in 
touch with me, Every once in a while 
during the whole of that period these men 
would state to me their conditions and 
want advice. I don’t know why I should 
be able to give advice any better than any- 
body else. But if you practice doing any- 
thing, you get handy atit. I recall now 
two men whom I have met—and I won't 
locate them in the New York Central, be- 
cause anybody I should mention in the 
New York Central would be known—but 
two men came to me twenty years ago for 
advice. They were getting the same 
salary. They had very much the same 
kind of positions and the same opportu- 
nities in life. I said to both of them: 
“The time has come when you should 
begin to save. You have families. You 
may die at any moment and your families 
would be left without a dollar. That isa 
calamity whose horrors no tongue can 
describe, especially a young and helpless 
family. You will grow old, and when you 
grow old the service wants you no longer 
and you are laid aside useless.’’ ‘They 
said, *‘How can we save?’ I said, ‘‘By 
making a rule that you will, no matter at 
what sacrifice, cut down your expenses so 
that within a certain time you will bring 
me a thousand dollars.’’ One of them 
followed it, and to-day the income from 
his investments is the same as his salary, 
and he can live on it. The other one, as 
his salary increased, increased his methods 
of living, went into a more fashionable 
neighborhood, went more frequently to 
the theatre, had a craving for society, 
began to give pretty little dinners with 
champagne and what not, sported a car- 
riage; and to-day one, as I have stated, 
looks serenely upon old age, which is 
upon him, because he has enough to carry 
him comfortably through without care 
and without anxiety, with enough to 
leave his loved ones in comfort; while the 
other is in despair for fear the axe may 
fall on account of age and incompetency, 
and he will be at the mercy of a heartless 
world. 

Lucy Stone was herself a living ex- 
ample of this glorious gospel of self-help. 
Upon a capital of seventy-five dollars, 
earned by herself, she went through a 
four years’ college course at Oberlin, de- 
voted her life to the emancipation of the 
slaves and the elevation of women, became 
the mother of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, while faithfully fulfilling the duties 
of wife and mother in her own happy 
home, and established and edited, in co- 
operation with Mary A. Livermore, for 
more than twenty-three years, the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, leaving, as her parting 
injunction, ‘‘Make the world better.”’ 

H. B. B. 





AN APPEAL FOR CRETAN REFUGEES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

To our home and hearts the JourNAL 
of April 24 has brought the appeal of 
Queen Olga and the Union of Greek Wom- 
en for help in their hour of direful need. 

How can any woman in a Christian land 
fail to recognize in that appeal a call to 
perform a sacred duty? Comparatively, 
there are few women who can command 
large sums to contribute for aiding suf- 
fering humanity. But in Boston and its 
suburbs there are 10,000 women who 
should hear the cry for help from the 
20,000 Armenian and Cretan refugees, 
whose protection and subsistence now 
burdens the fighting Greeks; women who 
can, each one, give $1. 

If possible to waken a comprehension 
of the monstrous perils that environ the 
aged, the feeble, the children and the 
beautiful girls who have escaped from 
Turkish assassins, surely the great hearts 
of American women would respond—each 
with a ‘‘mite’’ perhaps—aggregating a 
sum sufficient to carry bread and clothing 
to the needy. 

If women would start the benevolence 
with the gift of a gathered $10,000, large 
cities like New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and others too numerous to mention, 
would, without doubt, ‘‘fall in’’ and dis- 
play kindred helpfulness and Christian 
character. 

It cannot be said by any woman, ‘‘I 
object to war—I will do nothing to help 
iton.”’ This is not a call to help on the 
war between Greece and Turkey; it is 
only an act of duty as Christians to feed 
the hungry and protect the distressed. 
Mrs. Chant, with her corps of helpers, 
has gone to nurse the wounded and sick. 
Will American women permit English 
women to win all the reward that exalts 
the human soul when it uplifts and cheers 
the oppressed and suffering? 

Look at our own aged and infirm fathers, 
and mothers—at our beloved little chil 








dren—at our daughters grown to woman- | 


hood—our hearts’ idols, whose lives we, | 
as mothers, guard more tenderly than our 
own. Let us look at all these and ask 
ourselves: ‘Are we living the eleventh 
commandment if we neglect the oppor- 
tunity to help to save them from worse | 
than death? ’’ 

America has sent thousands of dollars 
to feed and help suffering Armenians. 
While, undoubtedly, the money aided 
numbers of starving people, it also en- 
riched many a Turkish officer, who saw in 
the reinstated worker a chance to pillage 
and murder for gain of the product of 
American money—and the Sultan with his 
minions laughed inthe palace. Sending 
money in response to the pleading of 
Queen Olga and the Union of Greek 
Women is a widely different matter. 

The refugees are of the same blood and 
religion as their protectors, and will re- 
ceive all that is sent for their relief. 

Is there a “representative woman’’ who 
will don the mantle of humanity and 
courage, and lead off in the enterprise 
that may collect in “mites” a sum which 
will amount to material help for the 
needy in Crete and Greece? 

There is no stumbling-block of ‘‘politi- 
cal diplomacy”’ to prevent woman’s doing 
it; no need of waiting for official permit 
for transportation, for dodging the im- 
famous blockade, or wasting time in wait- 
ing. The telegraph and banking systems 
existing between America and Athens 
will, at small expense, convey to Queen 
Olga, or other authorized receiver, the 
gift of American women. 

It is often said, ‘‘Women can’t fight, 
therefore they shall not vote.’’ Here is a 
bloodless battle for helping the needy, 
which women can fight and win. Will 
they do it? A. J. Be 
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SCARCITY OF WOMEN. 

Within the past fifty years the nations 
of Europe have seized vast parts of the 
earth’s surface, chiefly in Africa and Asia, 
but including also many islands of the 
Pacific. The total area that has thus 
come under European flags is nearly as 
large as North and South America to- 
gether. Some of these regions have been 
found well adapted for white settlement, 
and emigrants have been encouraged to 
go to them. The European nations call 
these far-off lands their colonies, and they 
are anxious to make them self-supporting, 
and develop them into markets for home 
manufactures. 

A question which is attracting more 
and more attention is the scarcity of white 
women in these colonies. In the French 
colonies, for instance, even where the con- 
ditions are most favorable for coloniza- 
tion, as in Algeria, there are five or six 
French men for every French woman. As 
a consequence, for the most part, there is 
no family life, and dissipation is more 
general than would be the case if there 
were more homes, and more of the social 
life that is possible only when the sexes 
are in nearly equal numbers. It is not 
easy to solve the problem in the French 
colonies, for the young women of France 
are not eager to expatriate themselves, 
even to find good husbands and comfort- 
ablehomes. Hundreds of colonists would 
like to be married. A colonist in Algeria 
says that for three years he sought, in his 
own social circle in France, for a young 
woman who would share his fortunes in 
the colony. Atthe end of that time his 
perseverance was rewarded. He did not, 
however, find a wife among the young 
women with whom he had been ac- 
customed to associate. They liked the 
colonist, but the colony terrified them. 
His wife is the daughter of a farm-laborer, 
and is making him a good helpmeet in his 
colonial home. 

British and Dutch colonists do not find 
it so hard to induce the women of their 
old homes to share their lot in newer parts 
of the world; and when they cannot get 
wives from the mother country, many of 
the Dutch in the East Indies have joined 
in lawful wedlock with the daughters of 
the natives. 

Many white men living in tropical 
regions feel that they have really no right 
to ask a white woman to share their dan- 
gers and hardships. Few women from 
the north-temperate zone are able to sur- 
vive the birth of one or two children in 
tropical Africa. Some white men who 
live there have expressed the opinion that 
it is little short of a crime to bring women 
of their own race to those regions. 

A tew months ago the Canadian news- 
papers contained an advertisement from a 
mining camp in British Columbia, in 
which it was announced that the camp 
was wholly destitute of women, that 
neither gambling nor the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor was permitted in the settlement, 
that the miners were industrious, had 
saved money, and wanted wives and 
homes. Young women of the Dominion 
were invited to enter into correspondence 
with a committee as preliminary to pos- 
sible immigration to the camp and mar- 





riage there. 


The.scheme is not to be commended. 
Each miner had better use some of the 
money he has saved to visit a district 
where women are plentiful. If he is the 
right sort, he will probably convince some 
young woman that she can be happy even 
in a miner’s cabin in the far Northwest. 

To-day, in parts of Canada, Australia, 
and Cape Colony, there are not women 
enough to supply the demand for wives. 
But when the societies that promote the 
emigration of women to the colonies send 
out a party, the last thing in their minds, 
apparently, is the better chance these 
women will have to marry. They simply 
send women who lack work to colonies 
that lack women. Their character and 
fitness for emigration must be approved, 
and then they are sent on the long journey 
in charge of matrons who see to their com- 
fort, and are responsible for their safety 
until situations that will yield them a 
living are found. The United British 
Women’s Emigration Association, the 
largest of all these societies, would refuse 
to assist any woman to emigrate, if she 
should openly avow that she was seeking 
a husband rather than opportunities for 
work.—Ex. 
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A LESSON FOR THE REMONSTRANTS. 





Intelligent criticism is invaluable. As 


Robert Burns has so well said: 
Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

Here comes Ian Maclaren with his 
‘‘American Impressions’’ inthe Outlook of 
March 27, and reads Dr. Abbott and the 
New York remonstrants the following 
much needed lesson: 


What, however, every friendly observer 
of American affairs must deeply regret is 
the marked abstinence from politics, fed- 
eral and municipal, of the leisured and 
cultured classes in the States. If there 
be any great crisis, they bestir themselves 
and take part; but in ordinary circum- 
stances they prefer to look out on public 
life through the loopholes of retreat. One 
gathers that they dislike the company 
into which politicians are thrown, and the 
work they would have to do, and the per- 
sonalities to which they might be exposed, 
and the sacrifices of taste they would 
have to make, and even the rewards they 
would be offered. They refuse to touch 
public service with their finger-tips, and 
so it is too largely left to place-hunters, 
wire-pullers and professional politicians, 
with results which may not be so corrupt 
as some candid critics allege, but are at 
least less than ideal. The patriotic spirit 
in America, and far too much in other 
places also, seems to exercise itself over 
great crises, foreign or domestic, and to 
be indifferent to the conduct of ordinary 
affairs. When it has its due influence, 
patriotism will move all classes, without 
exception, to give themselves to the good 
of the Commonwealth, whether in city 
or national government, without any 
thought of personal gain, and it will then 
cleanse politics from self-seeking and 
base intriguing and every ignoble method. 
In that day—and its dawn is in the east- 
ern sky—the political *‘boss’” who makes 
and unmakes the rulers of the country at 
his will—coming in between the democ- 
racy and their rights—will disappear, to 
the great good both of politics and the 
nation; and, on the whole (now that the 
civil service has been reformed), the worst 
feature in American politics is the ‘‘boss,” 
who is the power behind the throne, and 
of whom no one says any good thing. 





MISS SPENCE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Daily Advertiser of Adelaide, South 
Australia, brings news of interest and 
importance from that far-away country. 
The returning officer for the province 
announced the nominations of those de- 
sirous of representing the colony at the 
Australasian Federal Convention. One of 
the thirty-three candidates announced was 
Miss Caroline H. Spence, whose visit to 
the United States a few years ago will be 
readily recalled. Her name evoked a 
hearty round of applause, and her candi- 
dature, though a new move in politics, 
was treated seriously and with great 
courtesy. Asis the custom, Miss Spence 
stated her views to the electors through 
the press. From personal observation in 
the United States and Canada Miss Spence 
has been impressed with the dangers in- 
separable from the election of federal 
legislatures by local majorities where 
money and influence are openly and 
secretly employed in the manipulation 
of what is known as the “floating vote.’ 
She feels that only on the purely demo- 
cratic and at the same time conservative 
basis of every vote having equal value can 
a safe and prosperous commonwealth be 
founded. “I have watched the progress 
of South Australia from its infancy, with 
the keenest interest in its welfare,’ she 
says, in conclusion, ‘‘and it would give 
me the greatest satisfaction to bear my 
part in securing for it an honorable intro- 
duction into a great federated Australia 
that should be the first example in history 
of a pure democracy.” 

The Adelaide Advertiser says editori- 
ally: 

There are many points of interest about 
the Federation Convention nominations. 
The number, the calibre and the variega- 


a 
of special remark, but probabl 
about them which will Seeoen eae 
lic attention is the entrance into the are 
of Miss C. H. Spence, the great apostle ot 
effective voting. This is the first time j 
the history of Australasia that a lady h 
sought election at a political contest a 
as the wording of the Adult Suffrage Ac 
is somewhat dubious, there is considerable 
uncertainty in minds constitutional ag . 
whether Miss Spence can legally take he 
seat at the convention, even SUpposi . 
the constituencies place her among th 
top ten on polling-day. Women have A 
appointed to Government boards in South 
Australia, they have been elected to schoo} 
boards of advice, and they have received 
other official appointments, while in New 
Zealand the people had an experience of 
a lady mayor. Miss Spence, however if 
she has done nothing else, has made 4 
“record” by her candidature in the pres. 
ent instance, and the legality of her nom. 
ination has so far not been challenged 
Certainly, if she is sent to the convention 
she will do justice to her supporters for 
she has a much clearer grasp of constitu. 
tional subjects than many men who are 
considered fit to frame laws and to admin. 
ister political affairs. Miss Spence is the 
daughter of Mr. David Spence, solicitor 
who was town clerk of the first corpora. 
tion of Adelaide, and who died more thay 
half a century ago. She was born in 
Melrose, Scotland, nearly seventy-two 
years ago, and she is a sister of Mr. J, B 
Spence, who was a colleague of Sir John 
Downer, Dr. Cockburn and Mr, J. 
Howe, all of whom are candidates for 
convention honors, in the Downer Cabinet 
of 1895-6. Miss Spence is a lady of great 
culture, and she was a friend and corre. 
spondent of George Eliot. She has writ. 
ten well on many subjects, and for more 
than thirty years now has been an intelli. 
gent and persistent advocate of the adop. 
tion of the Hare-Spence system of effective 
voting at Parliamentary elections. She 
has travelled many thousands of miles ip 
prosecuting this crusade. She has won 
the sincere admiration of the people of 
South Australia by the usefulness of her 
life, and if she is not returned as a con. 
vention representative it will not be be. 
cause of any diminution of the respect 
with which she is everywhere regarded, 


News of the result of the election has 
already been published in these columns, 
Miss Spence received a large vote, but 
was not elected. 
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DEBORAH SAMPSON—A SOLDIER OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 





One writer has asserted that the women 
in the ranks of the Union army during 
the Rebellion would reach four hundred. 
In the War of the Revolution one well 
authenticated case is known of a woman, 
disguised as a man, who took her place 
in the ranks and served, undiscovered, 
through several years of the war. 


This was Deborah Sampson, whose 
home was in the town of Sharon, Norfolk 
County, Mass. When hostilities com- 
menced, April 19, 1775, she was a quiet 
country girl of sixteen years. But it was 
six years later when she enlisted. At the 
age of twenty-two, with body well de- 
veloped and judgment matured, and plans 
carefully and deliberately made, she 
privately left her home, and, dressed in 
male attire, succeeded in getting mustered 
into the service. She was not an Amazon, 
thirsting for blood, but possessed the 
natural inclinations, tastes and desires of 
the average woman of her day. She had 
a clear understanding, a general knowl 
edge of passing events; was fluent in 
speech, with deliberate and measured ac: 
cent; easy in deportment, affable in man- 
ners, robust and masculine in appearance. 
She was popular in the company and held 
in high esteem by her officers on account 
of her expertness and precision in the 
manual exercises, and her ever exell- 
plary conduct. She enlisted under the 
name of Robert Shurtleff, in Captain 
George Webb’s company, and Colonel 
William Shepherd’s regiment, it being the 
Fourth Massachusetts Line. 

During 1781 she was sent, with others, 
on several important expeditions, and was 
in several lively skirmishes along the 
Hudson River in the State of New York, 
in one of which, at Tarrytown, near the 
scene of the capture of Major Andre the 
year before, she was wounded, a musket 
ball lodging in her body, which she cat- 
ried till the day of her death. Many ex 
aggerated stories have been told of her 
exploits, but the following, furnished to4 
Congressional Committee by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, in 1836, ought 
to be conclusive. The Commissioner says: 

“On Sept. 14, 1818, the said Deboral 
made her declaration, under oath, that 
she served as a private soldier, under the 
name of ‘Robert Shurtleff’ in the war of 
the Revolution, upwards of two years, 2 
manner foiiowing: Enlisted in April, 
1781, in a company commanded by Captail 
George Webb, in the Massachusetts reg! 
ment commanded by Colonel Shepher4, 
afterwards by Colonel Henry Jacks0D; 
that she served in Massachusetts and New 
York, until November, 1783, when she 
was honorably discharged in writing; 
which discharge she had lost. She wast 
the capture of Cornwallis, was wounde 
at Tarrytown, and, up to the date of her 
declaration, she had received a pensi02 
therefor.”’ 

It is to be regretted that the papers col 
taining evidence upon which her origi? 
pension was granted, were burned in 1514, 
when the British troops invaded Wasb- 
ington and destroyed the War Office and 
its contents. 

It would seem that she rapidly recovered 
from the immediate effects of her woun"s 
so as to take part in the Yorktown cal 
paign, as the surrender of Cornwallis 
curred the following autumn. She appea 
to have served without suspicion of bet 
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fall of 1783, when she received her dis- 
charge as Robert Shurtleff, and returned 
home. 

Once more in her native town, and it 
becoming known that she had served asa 
soldier in the patriot army, she did not 
lack for suitors. Through the long win- 
ter evenings which followed, a man of 
about thirty years, Benjamin Gannett by 
name, was much in her company, and as 
spring approached it became evident that 
the soldier girl had fallen in love, like 
others of her sex, and was seon to become 
Mrs. Gannett. The marriage took place 
on April 7, 1784, at his father’s house in 
Sharon, and the happy couple received 
the warm congratulations of their friends, 
she for having secured an industrious, 
sober and upright husband, and he for 
having won the heart and hand of the 
most patriotic young woman in America. 
Thus, hand in hand, they started out to 
fight life’s battles together, to make a 
home and provide for themselves and the 
little ones with which God might bless 
their union, and in this they were not dis- 
appointed, for, late in life, it was said of 
him that ‘the had raised a large family.” 
The times were hard in that unsettled 
period immediately following the war, 
but by industry and economy all the 
immediate wants of the family were pro- 
vided for, and, as confidence in the new 
Government became established and busi- 
ness became settled on a firmer basis, 
their finances prospered and the outlook 
brightened. But now a cloud began to 
overshadow the family. The musket-ball 
embedded in the body of Mrs. Gannett 
began to be troublesome, and a physician 
could afford only temporary relief. Her 
sufferings continued for years, and the 
money paid out during her illness on ac- 
count of the wound, for medical attend- 
ance alone, amounted to over six hundred 
dollars. Fora large part of the time she 
was unable to perform any manual labor, 
and help in the house had to be employed. 
It is evident that ‘‘the hired girl ques- 
tion’”’ was not then so serious a matter as 
in recent years, fora woman who signed 
herself ‘‘P. Parson’’ made oath ‘‘that she 
lived in the family of Benjamin Gannett 
more than forty-six years after hé mar- 
ried Deborah Sampson.”’ 

Mrs. Gannett, after a time, applied for 
an invalid pension on account of her 
wound, was successful in proving herself 
to be the identical person who served as 
Robert Shurtleff, and on January 1, 1803, 
the pension was allowed, at the rate of 
$48 a year; a small pittance, but it helped 
to pay doctor's bills. On April 24, 1816, 
she got it increased to $78.80 a year, and 
under the act of 1818 she surrendered her 
invalid pension and secured one at the 
rate of $8 per month, at which rate she 
drew until March 4, just prior to her 
death, which occurred April 29, 1827, asa 
direct result of the old wound. 

Of course the pension now ceased, Mr. 
Gannett, then seventy-four years old, 
was left in abject poverty, all his means 
exhausted in the care of his family and 
the extra expense of his invalid wife, 
with his health broken by constant labor 
and watchings with the one he so dearly 
loved, for he seems to have been entirely 
devoted to her; and two of his children 
were being fed on the bread of charity. 
After a time he was led to apply fora pen- 
sion as the widower of a soldier, but here 
he was cut off from even the spirit of the 
law, which allowed a pension to the widow 
of a soldier who died from a wound, pro- 
vided the marriage took place before the 
wound was received. 

Thus matters stood for nearly ten years, 
when an ex-Senator and a Representative 
in Congress, as well as the selectmen and 
others in his native town, interested them- 
selves in Mr. Gannett’s cause, and a case 
was presented to Congress asking for a 
Special act inhis favor. This was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, and on 
Jan. 31, 1837, Mr. Wardwell, in behalf of 
the committee, made the report on the 
case to Congress. After reviewing the 
testimony in detail, the committee said: 
“There is no act of Congress which pro- 
Vides for any case like the present. ‘The 
said Gannett was married after the termi- 
nation of the war of the Revolution, and 
therefore does not come within the spirit 
of the third section of the act of 4th July, 
1836, granting pensions to widows in cer- 
tain cases; and were there nothing peculiar 
in this application which distinguishes 
it from all other applications for pension, 
the committee would at once reject the 
claim. But the whole history of the 
American Revolution records no case like 
this, and ‘furnishes no other similar 
example of female heroism, fidelity and 
courage,’ The petitioner does not allege 
that he served in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and it does not appear by any evi- 

ence in the case that such was the fact. 
It is not, however, to be presumed that a 
female, who took up arms in defence of 
her country, who served as a common 
Soldier for nearly three years, and fought 
and bled for human liberty, would, imme- 
diately after the war, connect herself for 
life with a Tory or atraitor. He was hon- 
ored by being the husband of such a wife; 
and as he has proved himself worthy of 
her, he has sustained her through a long 





life of sickness and suffering, and as that | 


sickness and suffering was occasioned by 
the wounds she received and the hard- 
ships she endured in defence of the coun- 
try, and as there cannot be a parallel case 
in all time to come, the committee do not 
hesitate to grant relief. They report a 
bill granting to the petitioner a pension of 
$80 per year, from the fourtu day of 
—— 1831, for and during his natural 
ife.”’ 

But it was too late, for the old man had 
been in his grave three weeks when the 
report was made, dying without the 
knowledge that his country was about to 
do him partial justice. 

The matter was further pressed upon 
Congress in behalf of his children, and on 
July 7, 1838, President Van Buren signed 
“An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Deborah Gannett, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, deceased,’ which granted to said 
heirs ‘tthe sum of four hundred and sixty- 
six dollars and sixty-six cents, being an 
equivalent for a full pension of eighty 
dollars per annum, from the fourth day of 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, 
to the decease of Benjamin Gannett, in 
January, eighteen hundred and _thirty- 
seven.” 

Thus the curtain fell on one of the most 
pathetic and romantic chapters in the his- 
tory of the great struggle for “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 





GRANT AS A FATHER. 





Nellie Grant Sartoris says of President 
Grant: “My father was one of those men 
who impress their children with a thorough 
appreciation of their sterling worth. Itis 
this that makes me appreciate the tribute 
to his memory that will be paid at New 
York, April 27. To me my father is not 
the soldier he seems to the minds of so 
many, nor is it as the President of the 
United States that I think of him. He is 
and ever will be in my memory only my 
dear father.” 

—e ee 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Twenty-nine cities and towns of Ontario 
have adopted a curfew ordinance, forbid- 
ding boys and girls under fourteen to be 
on the streets after 7 P. M. in winter, and 
after 9 P. M., during the rest of the year. 

A thermometer intended to be fastened 
upon the oven door is one of the most use- 
ful of articles to the cook. With this the 
heat of the oven can be determined with- 
out opening the door, and the baking of 
cakes, puddings and souffiés can be ac- 
complished more successfully. 

Women are inventing new industries by 
which they may make a living. An Eng- 
lish woman of rank having lost her money, 
has begun to give lessons in playing golf. 
On the ground that men are naturally de- 
barred from knowing the main obstacles 
with which a woman golf player has to 
contend, namely, those that arise from 
wearing petticoats and stays, this woman, 
having successfully become a first-rate 
player, feels better prepared to teach her 
sex than are men professionals. 

Landlords in poor districts in London 
are not allowed to take the tools of a 
defaulting tenant for rent. Yet a few 
days ago a woman complained to the 
magistrate in West London that her land- 
lord had seized her sewing-machine for 
rent, and so had deprived her of the 
means of livelihood. The machine did 
not belong to her. She had it on the hire 
system. The magistrate told her that she 
could not recover it, and she would not 
only have to lose the machine, but also to 
pay its value to the firm from which she 
hired it. 

If any person deems the franchise a 
burden and not a privilege, such a person 
is under no constraint to exercise it. But, 
if it be a birthright, then it is obvious that 
no other person than the individual con- 
cerned can rightfully restrain its exercise. 
The committee concede that women ought 
to be clothed with the suffrage in any 
State where any considerable part of the 
women desire it. This is a pretty serious 
confession. What has become of the 
argument that women are unfit to vote? 
—Hon. George F. Hoar. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Boston 
has placed nearly a hundred home libraries 
in the houses of the poor, trusting them 
to the charge of some carefully selected 
boy or girl, who acts as librarian. The 
Women’s Massachusetts Education Asso- 
ciation carries on a system of travelling 
libraries in rural neighborhoods; and in 
Pennsylvania a society which is placing 
collections of books in street-car and 





HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHenrey & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggist, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








police stations, engine-houses and other 
places where groups of men spend leisure 
time, is asking a grant of money from the 
Legislature. 

Somebody says few women would vote 
if enfranchised. Well, it often happens 
in an election that more than half the 
men refuse to vote. But if one man or 
woman wants to exercise the right to 
vote, what earthly reason is there for 
denying it, because other men and women 
do not wish to exercise it? If I desire to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven, shall I 
not cross my threshold because the rest 
of the family-group prefer the stale at- 
mosphere indoors?—Hon. John D. Long. 

A woman has acted as warden of the 
hospital in Sutter County, Cal., for several 
years. The grand jury of that county, in 
its recent report, says: ‘‘We visited the 
hospital, and find therein seven patients. 
On conversing with them we find that 
they are satisfied with their treatment. 
The wards and dining-room are neat and 
well kept, and they are well supplied with 
wholesome food and medicine. We find 
that the present warden has proved her- 
self efficient and capable, and has per- 
formed her duties in a most satisfactory 
manner.”’ 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content 
to be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy 
expects, prejudice the choice of a single 
one who wishes to be a woman, and do 
what her conscience requires?—George 
William Curtis. 


Those who doubt the ability of women 
to conduct meetings should have attended 
the debate at Normal College last week, 
when an audience of two thousand people 
were kept in perfect order without the aid 
of the police. The chairman was a stu- 
dent in her teens, and her rap of the be- 
ribboned gavel on the decorated desk was 
as efficient as Speaker Reed’s pounding. 
The debate was on the arbitration treaty, 
and showed the four contestants to be 
alert, intelligent, and witty. They bowed 
to the rulings of the chair with a graceful 
submission seldom seen at a gathering of 
young men, and they gave full proof of 
their ability to compete with their brothers 
in the forum.—N. Y. Jewish Messenger. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A STORY ABOUT GYP JONES. 

Shall I tell you a story about Gyp 
Jones? 

He was a little fat dog that just loved 
to pry into all bags, holes, baskets, and 
pockets. He pretended he was in search 
of rats; but that was not so. He was in 
search of cakes and crackers and candies; 
all of these things Gyp loved as well as his 
little mistress Maud did. He and Maud 
had eaten many cakes and candies to- 
gether. 

Well, one day Gyp was all alone in the 
house, excepting that he had the company 
of Growler the mastiff, and he thought it 
would be a good time to go around and 
smell of all the bags and baskets and 
pockets in the closets. 

Now Maud and her papa and mamma 
had gone away in a hurry to catch the 
excursion train; and they had left many 
doors open, and so, as Gyp thought, it 
really was a good time to see what there 
was in the house that he would like to 
eat. 

He first went into the pantry, but all 
the cupboard doors were shut, and the 
box covers were on even and tight. So 
he skipped up the stairs, and Growler 
came behind slowly. It was a good thing 
for Gyp that Growler did follow, as you 
will see. 

For what did Gyp do in the very first 
closet they entered? He poked his nose 
into his master’s tall, stiff boot, and then 
his head, and then his body. What he ex- 
pected to find, Ido not know. But crawl 
in there he did, and when he found there 





was nothing good to eat in the boot he | 
tried to draw back, but he could not do it! | 
Well, how do you suppose he got out? 
Why, Growler just took hold of the 
little rogue with his teeth and shook him 
out.—Sophie Scissors, in Our Little Men 
and Women. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Dah’s a good deal dependin’ on de way 
er man applies ‘is inergies,’’ said Uncle 
Eben. ‘De bass drummer often uses up 
moh muscle on one chune dan de fust 
fiddler does on half-a-dozen.”’ 

An examination paper from the cooking 
class tells us that French women, in cook- 
ing, use ‘‘their own clarified fat,’’ thata 
school kitchen should have ‘‘space enough 
to allow six or eight girls to cook at 
once,” and that a certain dish may be 
‘eaten cold twice.”’ 


A remarkable temperance sermon was 
that delivered by a priest in Ireland, which 
concluded with this convincing statement 
to his flock: ‘‘What makes ye shoot at 
yer landlords? The drink! Ay, and what 
makes ye miss them? The drink!’—Ez- 
change. 


“T do think a dog has a good deal of in- 
telligence,”’ said the man with the spaniel, 
“but Iam not so bad as Browne. He 
actually had the gall to tell me that he 
was thinking of studying German, so he 
could talk to his wife without the dog 
understanding every word he said!’’— 
Typographical Journal. 


“Tl wish you would tell me,’ said the 
agent who had long been on Mr. Snaggs’ 
trail, ‘‘what is your insuperable objection 
to insuring your life?” ‘I don’t mind 
telling you,’’ replied Snaggs. ‘*The idea 
of being more valuable after I am dead 
than while I am alive is distasteful to 
me.” 


“*T can’t see what makes all these Amer- 
ican girls so crazy to marry a prince or 
something of that sort,’’ said Mr. Jason. 

“T reckon,” suggested Mrs. Jason, “that 
they want to be sure of gettin’ some man 
that won’t be always talkin’ about 
mother’s cookin’.’’—Indianapolis Journal 








LOCK THE DOOR 

Before the horse is stolen. Purify, enrich 
and vitalize your blood and build up your 
physical system before disease attacks 
you and serious sickness comes. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will make you strong and 
vigorous and will expel from your blood 
all impurities and germs of disease. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 

Hoop’s PiLus are the favorite family 
cathartic. Easy to take, gentle, mild. 
25 cents. + 








EDUCATIONAL. 





SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, as 53 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES DE 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hesth Eysnsstvente s 
Girls’ Classical School. [eptember 22nd. 1895, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NEwTON, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 











Homemade Bonbons. 
60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 





Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams, 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints “ ” ad - 
Cream chocolates. ’ 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams. 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels. 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, ALicE Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,” “What they Say in New Eng 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 1co 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, ben + $2.50. 


Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes ; Crown $vo. Price $5.00. 
A [anual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of folatiog China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MRS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI,° 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria [itchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 
Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Ph ysically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the Origin 





and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 


tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic U nion and publist ed under the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 

Practical Guide to the Art of interprets Charac- 


ter from Handwriting. By J. ‘\GTON 
KEENE, ("Grapho.”) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 
A_ book of Signs. Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 

lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 

“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 


$1 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘‘Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 


All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 


Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 


War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; IIlus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


. The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PEND SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.”’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray--On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published | y 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 


Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 


stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CoO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 

For terms, etc., Apply to 
MRS. F. A. EVANS, = Sharon, Mass. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper seqeiesty from 
the st-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman's Journat will be held at their 
office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, 
May 24, 1897, at12M. The stockholders are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jutia Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILpDk, Clerk. 





WOMEN VOTING IN DELAWARE. 


The Middletown (Del.) Transcript of 
May 3 announces, in the following leading 
editorial, that the women of that city will 
vote on a tax qualification: 

WOMEN WILL VOTE. 

There will be an important election in 
Middletown on Monday, and the women 
are going to vote, in compliance with the 
law passed at Dover four years ago, giving 
every taxpayer, irrespective of sex, the 
right to vote at said election either in per- 
son or by proxy, the same being entitled 
to one vote for every dollar of town tax 
paid by ‘him, her, or it’? within one year 
preceding the election. There will be no 
politics in it, and the suffragists and anti- 
suffragists, conservatives and ultras will 
go to the polls together to name a man to 
be a member of the Board of Light and 
Water Commission for five years ensuing, 
for which office an honest, good-sense, 
practical business man is wanted; and the 
women, who own two-thirds of the prop- 
erty in Middletown and pay two-thirds of 
the town taxes, are very glad to have a 
chance to say who they want and don’t 
want to manage the town wells, furnaces, 
and finances, and they don’t seem one bit 
afraid of being unsexed thereby. In fact 
the Middletown women have voted on 
several former occasions, and the world 
wagged on much the same. When they 
returned home from the polls they found 
the sacred shrine uninvaded, their hus- 
bands and little ones, and even their darn- 
ing bags, none the worse from their having 
been out to vote, and some of the real 
flighty ones have been heard to say that 
voting is not half as hard as some other 
things—house-cleaning and soap-making, 
for instance. Having once tried it, they are 
quite willing, not only to take partin the 
municipal elections, but actually want 
their franchise extended to State and na- 
tional affairs. And this in conservative 
Delaware, with her whipping-posts and 
other relics and antiquities! The men, 
too, some of them, are much in favor of 
woman suffrage, and out of the thirty 
delegates elected to frame a new constitu- 
tion for the State, seven voted in favor of 
extending the franchise to the women, so 
this thing is spreading. 

There are a great many honest, brave- 
hearted men and women who verily be- 
lieve that woman suffrage is the great 
panacea for all political ills, and once give 
the women the right of franchise, political 
reforms would follow as naturally as day 
follows night. The advance agents of 
that blissful era told us all about it in 
their campaign of last winter, when they 
were working so zealously for the emanci- 
pation of the women of Delaware at the 
hand of the Constitutional Convention. 
First and foremost, that giant evil, the 
saloon, would go, and as a natural sequence 
the almshouses and jails would follow, 
for everybody knows that, without the 
former, we would have no use for the 
latter—and bribery and all other political 
corruption would disappear under the 
refining and purifying influence of the 
ballot in the hand of woman—and though 
a large majority of the women don’t want 
it, many others, stirred by the crying 
need for political reform, are willing to 
make the effort, and feeling the delightful 
sense of the power of the ballot in mu- 
nicipal elections, and having occasion to 
criticise masculine management of public 
affairs, are eager for suffrage privileges. 

Evidently the Middletown Transcripi, 
instead of estimating the recent woman 
suffrage vote in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Delaware as a defeat (as the 
remonstrants assert), regards it as a pro- 
nounced success. Yet the Transcript is 
no optimist. It is quite alive to the diffi- 
culty of reforming politics, for it adds: 


Politics need purifying, truly, but we 
shall have to begin a good deal further 
back than the ballot-box. The springs of 
government are in the primaries, and 
respectable citizens have left them almost 
entirely in the hands of ignorant, unprin- 
cipled men, ward politicians and party 
heelers, and the women must grapple with 
them, if they would work any real reform. 
It is one thing to vote, a very easy thing 
to vote, but it is quite another thing to 
influence and control legislation. If wom- 
an’s mission is really to purify politics, 
she ought to know what a gigantic task is 
before her; the Augean stables could not 
compare with this herculean undertaking. 
But men, some of them, seem to think 
that woman, with her zeal, her persist- 
ence, moral courage, conscientiousness 
and tact, can do anything, and though she 
already is bearing the greater part of the 
world’s burdens, she is bracing up for her 
new duties and privileges incident to the 
franchise. For when seven men in a Dela- 
ware convention favor this measure, it is 





a foregone conclusion that equal suffrage 


is near at hand. 

Who would have supposed that con- 
servative Delaware would lead progressive 
New England in extending suffrage to 
women? Possibly the fact may be due to 
the influence of Quakerism, which has 
always recognized woman's equality in 
the home and in the church, and so can- 
not consistently refuse to recognize her 
equality in the State. H. B. B. 


+ 


NOT MAN’S ONLY. 











The Youth’s Companion says: 

A child was brought to a Yorkshire 
vicar for baptism. As he was told that 
the name was to be Noah, he naturally 
referred to the infant as ‘he’’ in the 
course of the service. Soon he felt his 
surplice pulled by one of the women, who 
whispered to him that “it was a lass.” 
‘*But Noah is not a girl’s name,” said the 
parson. ‘Yes, it is,’’ spoke up the child's 
father. An adjournment was made to the 
vestry to settle the point. The father 
said that whenever he hada child to be 
named he opened the Bible and chose the 
first name of the proper sex that met his 
eye. The clergyman insisted that in the 
present case a mistake had been made, 
whereupon the father opened the Bible 
at Numbers 26:33, and read: ‘*The names 
of the daughters of Zelophehad were 
Noah,” etc. There was no more to be 
said. 

Every attempt of women to do what 
men only have been doing is met with a 
similar opposition. And in every case 
the narrow-minded objector is defeated. 
Less than ten years ago Bishop Cleveland 
Cox, of Western New York, issued a pas- 
toral letter—a sort of protestant-episcopal 
bull—in which he denounced women’s 
riding upon bicycles as immodest, inde- 
cent, and abominable. But already the 
good Bishop is dead and gone, and if he 
has left granddaughters, they very likely 
enjoy riding on their bicycles. Like the 
name of ‘‘Noah’’ the privilege of bicycling 
is not man’s only. So with suffrage. Re- 
monstrants may cry no-ah! But suffrage 
for women is sure tocome. Indeed it has 
come already. With more than 10,000 
Boston women registered voters for school 
committee,and four free States for women, 
suffrage is no longer man’s only. Equal 
suffrage is an accomplished fact. 

H. B. B. 
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HINDOOS AND WOMEN. 


A striking letter from D. B., the 
Dublin correspondent of the New 
York Nation, describes the social, legai 
and political disabilities imposed by the 
States of South Africa upon emigrants 
from British India. Mr. M. K. Ghardi, a 
Hindoo barrister, long resident in South 
Africa, but returned to India, says: 

The general feeling throughout South 
Africa is that of hatred towards the natives 
of British India, encouraged by the news- 
papers and connived at, even counte- 
nanced, by the legislators. Every Indian 
without exception is a coolie in the esti- 
mation of the general body of the Europe- 





ans. ... Naturally neither the traders 
nor the English-educated Indians are 
treated with any degree of respect. 


Wealth and abilities in an Indian count 
for naught in that country except to serve 
the interests of the European colonists. 
. . » In most parts of South Africa we may 
not stir out of our houses after nine P. M. 
unless we are armed with passes from our 
employers. .. . Hotels shut their doors 
against us. We cannot make use of the 
tram-cars unmolested, ... Public baths 
are not forthe Indians. The high schools 
are not open for the Indians. . . . Even 
the primary schools are not quite open to 
the Indians. An Indian missionary school- 
master was driven out of an English 
church in Verulam, a small village in 
Natal. ... Such is the general feeling 
against the Indian inSouth Africa, except 
in the Portuguese territories, where he is 
respected and has no grievance apart 
from the general population. You can 
easily imagine how difficult it must be for 
a respectable Indian to exist in such a 
country. . . . Ours is one continual strug- 
gle against degradation sought to be in- 
flicted upon us by the Europeans, who 
desire to degrade us to the level of a raw 
Kaffir. 

The same principle was manifested last 
week in the Boston School Committee 
towards women who aspire to be masters 
or submasters. A class exercising irre- 
sponsible power over another class differ- 
ent from itself invariably asserts an unjust 
and injurious superiority over it. Ameri- 
can chattel slavery was in some respects 
less cruel than the Turkish oppression of 
Greeks and Armenians and the South 
African oppression of the native popula- 
tion. This spirit seems even more con- 
temptible and inexcusable, when it takes 
the form of legal and political oppression 
of women. Well may D. B. say in conclu- 
sion: 

Neither great branch of the English- 
speaking family can, in truth, plume itself 
upon its peculiar innate virtues or im- 
munity from failings. At the same time, 
the Constitution of the United States, 
with equal laws (broken or outraged, 
it is true, by sectional prejudices), would 
appear likely more rapidly to tend towards 
equal liberty and equal rights than the 
Constitution of the British Empire, under 
which imperial prejudices and differences 
of rights and immunities are sanctioned 
by unequal laws. 


H. B. B. 


~— ANNUAL MEETING AND FESTIVAL 


—- OF 


THE-—— 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on THURSDAY, May 27, at 10 A, M. (not Wednesday as previously 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
Societies, Resolutions, Plan of Work, and Election of Officers. All interested are 


announced.) 


cordially invited to attend. 





Woman Suffrage Festival. 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 


sociations will be held at 


HOTEL VENDOME, Boston, Thursday Evening, May 27, 1897. 


Reception from 5 to 6P.M. Supper, 6to7P.M. Addresses 7 to 9.30. Among the 


speakers already secured are: 

lirs. Julia Ward Howe, 
lirs. Ednah D. Cheney, 

Henry B. Blackwell, 


lirs. Phebe Stone Beeman, 


Mrs. [ary A. Livermore, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, 


Hon, John L. Bates, 
Speaker of the Mass. House of Representatives, 
George R. Jones, Esq., of Melrose, 
One of our strongest supporters in the present Legislature, 


and others to be hereafter announced. 





Supper Tickets, $1.00, 


For sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Orrice, 3 PARK STREET. 


’@-The number is positively limited to Four Hundred. 


Immediate applica- 


tion should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets, as all will probably 


be sold several days before the Festival. 


Orders are coming in rapidly. 


We shall again have the pleasure of celebrating Mrs. Howe’s birthday, which oc- 


curs on the 27th inst. 


Mary A, LIVERMORE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Mary HvutcHeson PAGE, 


EstueEr F,. BoLanp, 

FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 

Harriet E, TURNER, 
Committee of Arrangements. 




















MORAL FORCE NEEDED IN POLITICS. 








The Chicago Advance calls attention to 
the influence of the liquor trade as shown 
in the discussion over the tax on beer: 


It is proposed to increase the tax from 
$1 to $1.50 a barrel; but there is hesitation 
to do it for fear of the liquor vote. Repre- 
sentatives of the Brewers’ Association 
and members of Congress from districts 
where beer is manufactured have threat- 
ened the party in power with the loss of 
the vote of the entire beer-making and 
beer-drinking population. The decision 
will turn upon the probability of the loss 
of this vote. 

The Advance adds: 

The remedy would seem to be the crea- 
tion of a moral force in politics that will 
be as cohesive, as determined, and there- 
fore as persuasive to the politicians, as 
the liquor force. 

That isso. And the only way to create 
the moral force is by extending suffrage 
to women. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 





At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A. on Friday 
of last week, a number of interesting 
items were reported in regard to the 
coming Bazar. 

The Belmont League proposes to hold a 
whist party to raise funds, and will have 
the use of the town hall. Roxbury and 
East Boston reported progress in the work 
for the Bazar. 

Wellesley Hills talks of having a kitchen 
supply table, with rollers, dish-towels, 
oven-cloths, mops, etc. Several ladies 
said that at various Bazars within their 
knowledge, the kitchen supply table had 
cleared more money than any other. 
There is a constant demand for these use- 
ful articles. 

A table of groceries and canned goods 
was also suggested. 

The report of the work for the Bazar in 
Brookline was especially encouraging. 

In Winchester. all the members of the 
League are reported as interested in the 
Bazar and expecting to contribute. To 
raise the money they have pledged, they 
are making an ‘‘autograph quilt.’ Each 
gets an autograph and pays ten cents, and 
the quilt, when completed, will be sold. 

That old and tried friend of equal 
rights, Mrs. Drake, of Leominster, prom- 
ises six volumes of ‘*The Liberty Bell.” 

The Newton League has chosen a com- 
mittee of ten, each of whom has promised 
to make or secure ten articles, thus ensur- 
ing a hundred in all. 

Malden has appropriated fifteen dollars 
for the Bazar, and will also contribute 
goods. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Wellesley, 
offers to paint titles for tables, or any- 
thing else that may be needed. She is an 
artist of ability, and places her paint-box 
and brush unreservedly at the service of 
the cause. 

Mr. Blackwell will contribute to the 
book table the books that come to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL for review between 
now and Christmas. 

Friends in Cohasset and So. Middleboro 


will try to secure goods,and seven members 
of the North Cambridge W. C. T. U. have 








promised to help. 





Miss Mary Willey is working for the 
Bazar, and asking all whom she meets to 
cooperate. 

Somerville will havea table with towels, 
bags, table linen, etc. 

Hyde Park is hampered by the fact that 
everybody there is working for a Y. M. 
C. A. Fair; but Hyde Park will confer 
with Dedham, and perhaps with Sharon, 
and see what can be done. 

Mrs. Metcalf, of Roslindale, has put her 
garden at the service of the Bazar, and 
also her gift of cultivating it. 

Waltham is at work. The Waltham 
women lately attended a “rally” at Water- 
town and made good speeches, and a num- 
ber of Watertown ladies have promised to 
contribute to the Waltham table. 

Some one having spoken slightingly of 
tidies, Mrs. Smith recommended that no 
one should discourage the making of 
tidies or anything else for the Bazar. 
‘*Take everything offered,’ she said; and 
it seemed to be the general sentiment that 
anything would be welcome, from a hun- 
dred dollar bill or a grand piano down to 
a cheese or a pin-cushion. 

It was voted to ask Mrs. Sarah W. Whic- 
man to design a poster, and to invite all 
interested in the Bazar to meet at 3 Park 
Street, once a fortnight. The next meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday, May 18, at 3 
o'clock. 

Meanwhile, everybody is requested to 
keep on asking each of their friends to 
make one article and to secure one from 
somebody else. Ac th 





W. Cc. T U. NOTES. 

Mrs. Barney, eighth W. C. T. U. mission- 
ary, had a delightful visit at Honolulu. 
She was entertained in the home of Mrs. 
Whitney, president of the W. C. T. U. of 
the Hawaiian Islands, and has now sailed 
on the Mariposa for Auckland, New Zea- 
land. 


Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols, who had 
charge of the W. C. T. U. exhibit and 
headquarters at the Paris Exposition, and 
also at the World’s Fair, recently died at 
her home in Indianapolis, Ind. She was 
a strong woman, and a great help to the 
WwW. C,. 2. U. 

The W. C. T. U. of Trenton, N. J., with 
less than two hundred members, carries 
on a great work. In the heart of the city 
stands Library Hall, next to the post- 
office, and this is the only public library 
in Trenton. It is owned and managed by 
the W. C. T. U. Mrs. Barber quietly and 
efliciently does the work of librarian. 
The whole building is leased to the Union. 
On the second floor is the hall where 
speakers address the public meetings, and 
downstairs is the meeting-room, where 
the Saturday night gospel and regular 
meetings are held. The cost of maintain- 
ing such a building and library is not 
small, but the Union has the energy to 
meet the heavy expense. 


Antoinette A. Hawley, of Denver, Col., 
writes to the Union Signal: 

Here in Denver the Prohibitionists did 
not have a ticket in the field, but the 
Civic Federation—a grand body of public- 
spirited women—did, and, best of all, it 


There will be Reports of State 


i, 
—— 


won by a splendid majority, to the infinite 
discomfiture of corporations and ga 
Some of our temperance women did not 
vote because they could not vote their 
principles, but many of us felt that we 
wanted to vote for the best thing in sight 
and so had the satisfaction for once of 
helping to win. 

The Union Signal readers may be inter. 
ested to know that its reporter cast her 
ballot at the same “greenhouse polls” 
which “Annie Laurie” slandered in her 
famous Denver letter to the San Francisco 
| Examiner last fall. Thither on April 5 
came husbands and wives, fathers and 
daughters, brothers and sisters, and hay. 
ing with quiet and decorous formality 
recorded their opinions, walked or rode 
away, as unconscious that they done any. 
thing strange or unnatural as if they had 
been to church. 

All over the State women are beginning 
to feel, not only the blessedness of holdin 
all day prayer-meetings on election day— 
where the church bells are rung eve 
hour in the day, as in Canon City—but the 
power to back up prayers with votes that 
tell ‘for God, and Home and Native 
Land.”’ 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES AND CO-EDUCATION. 


Our State Universities are the most 
democratic of all the institutions of higher 
learning, and it is due to this fact, as wel] 
as to a sense of justice to the taxpayers, 
already mentioned, that they were opened 
to women. But even these potent reasons 
did not succeed in securing the admission 
of women until 1860. The one exception 
is found in Utah, whose State University, 
founded in 1850, was cofducational from 
the beginning. The following table will 
be read with interest as illustrating the 
attitude of the State Universities toward 
women: 





Admitted 
Opened Women 
Ohio—Athens. . . 18009 . . . . . IST] 
Ohio—Columbus . 1875 .. . . . 1878 
Indiana. ... . 1824 .... . 1867 
Illinois . ... . 1868 .... . JS 
Missouri .... 18438 .... . 1870 
Michigan ... . I8tl ... . . 1870 
Iowa... .. . 1860 ... . . 1860 
California. . . . 1860 . . . . , 1870 
Wisconsin . 1549 1860 to 1863 
1868 to 1871 
1875 continuously, 
Minnesota. . . . 1869 . . . . . 1869 
Fenn eee 
Kansas... .. 1866 ... . . 1866 
Nevada... . . 1874 ... . . 18% 
Nebraska ... . I871l .... . IST 
Colorado ... . 1877... . . 187 
North Dakota . . 1884... . . 188 
South Dakota . . 1885... . . 1885 
Montana .... 1883 .... . 1883 
Washington . . . 182 .. . . . 1862 
OOO s + © o 1850 1850 


A glance at this table will show that 
but one of the State Universities opened 
prior to 1861 has been from the start co- 
educational, but that all opened prior to 
that date became coéducational between 
1861 and 1871; and that all organized since 
1871 started as coéducational institutions; 
a statistical illustration of the advance of 
public sentiment on this question.— May 
Wright Sewall, in Arena. 
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WOMEN IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


An item worth noting in connection 
with the financial troubles of Charles W. 
Spalding, the defaulting treasurer of the 
University of Illinois and president of the 
defunct Globe Savings Bank, Chicago, is 
that ‘Mrs. Lucy L. Flower was the only 
trustee of the University who vigorously 
opposed the reflection of Spalding as 
treasurer in 1895. She gave as her reason 
the fact that his bank was not regarded 
as a strong institution, and that his sure- 
ties were comparatively unknown men. 

Because women voted at the town 
meeting of Cranford, Pa., to decide 
whether $30,000 should be appropriated 
for a new schoolhouse, Judge F. C. Wink- 
ler and James Farrell, heavy real estate 
owners, are talking of contesting the elec- 
tion. The vote was in favor of the appro- 
priation by a majority of 9. It is claimed 
by those opposed to the appropriation 
that many of the women voting were not 
property owners, and, thevefore, not en- 
titled to the franchise. 

It has been decided by the School Board 
of Malden, Mass., that the marriage of 4 
public school teacher shall be regarded as 
a resignation of her office. F. M, A 
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A CARD FROM MISS ANTHONY. 

A preposterous interview lately ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Republic, with 4 
Mrs. Beckwith, of Brooklyn, who accused 
the leaders of the suffrage movement of 
being in it from mercenary motives, and 
of making “a fat thing’’ out of it. Miss 
Anthony, and others, were mentioned by 
name. Miss Anthony wrote to the Re- 
public in reply. She referred to her long 
connection with the movement, and con- 
tinued: 

During that time I have never had one 
dollar for my services, nor have I ever re 
ceived any money from the national ass0- 
ciation for my suffrage work in the last 
fifty years. Iam usually paid for my lec 
tures by any society which sends for mé 
to come to a special place. In all of the 
laborious State campaigns, including the 
long, hard one in California last year, 
have given my services without money 
and without price. The various bequests 








that have been left to me, to use at MY 
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— 
discretion, have all been appropriated to 
the suffrage cause. Not a dollar of them 
pas found its way into my pocket, and the 
slender income upon which I live is de- 


rived from an annuity purchased for me | 


py my friends. ea , 

“Not one officer of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association is, or ever has been, 
paid for her services, and most of these 
women haye contributed many years of 
pard work and a large amount of their 
own money. Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, 
the national organizer, goes to her oflice 


every morning and does a full day’s val- | 


yable work without a cent of salary or 
other financial remuneration, and this she 
has done for several years. She is able to 
do this because her husband is a man of 
ood business and comfortable income. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw depends for her own | 


support, and that of a number of relatives 
whom she is educating, upon the money 


received for her lectures, which are always | 


furnished to suffrage associations at re- 
duced rates, and very often absolutely 
donated to them. I do not know one of the 
leading workers in the Suffrage Associa- 
tion who is making any money whatever 
out of it, and I do know that all of them 
could make a great deal of money if they 
would use their abilities in other direc- 
tions. The great obstacle to our success 
is the lack of funds to carry on the work. 

I should not take the time or space to 
make even so much of a statement as this, 
were it not that such attacks as that of 
Mrs. Beckwith are frequently made, and 
though I do not mind them personally, I 
fear that they may injure the cause of 
woman suffrage, which I value above all 
else in the world. For the progress which 
this movement is making, permit me to 
refer your readers to a statement which I 
have made on the subject in the May 
number of The Arena. 


died 


AID FOR CRETAN REFUGEES. 


Queen Olga of Greece, the president of 
the Union of Greek Women, and her asso- 
ciates appeal urgently to the women of 
America to help provide food and cloth- 
ing for Christian refugees from Crete, 
and hospital supplies for the sick and 
wounded from the battle-fields. 
sponse to this appeal the women of Bos- 


ton and vicinity have organized a com- | 


mittee to aid the General Committee, of 
which Mr. Archibald Howe is chairman, 


in raising money to be transmitted at once, | 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co., to Greece, to | 


help in this brave endeavor. Contribu- 
tions, small and large, are earnestly so- 
licited, and will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged. They should be sent to Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, 5 Park Square, Boston. 
Hours, 3 to5 P. M. daily. 


Committee—Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Miss B. | 


8. Beal, Miss M. D. Constantine, Mrs J. M. 
Crafts, Mrs. Robert M. Cushing, Miss Heloise 
E. Hersey, Mrs. J. J. Irvine, Miss Elizabeth 
Lombard, Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop, Miss 
Ellen Mason, Miss Julia Osgood, Mrs. John 
C. Phillips, Mrs. E. F. Pratt, Mrs. Edward 
Robinson, Mrs. Z. F. Saunderson, Mrs. E. 
Van Rensselaer Thayer, Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, Mrs. Abba 
Goold Woolson, Miss Anne Whitney. 

Chairman—Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

Secretary—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

The following extract from a private let- 
ter written by a Greek lady, shows what 
the Greek Women are doing at Athens in 
the present crisis: 

The “Union of Greek Women,” which 
numbers nearly five thousand already, 
though it was only started a month ago, 
is doing splendid work. More than sixty 
thousand drachme worth of clothes, bed- 
ding and other supplies has been already 
given to the refugee Cretans. You know 
there are now about twenty thousand of 
them here, mostly women and children 
and old men. All the able-bodied men 
remained behind to help fight the Turks. 
The Union has started several soup- 
kitchens for Cretans, both here and at 
Pireus, which are a great success, and 
Supply good, nourishing food to the ref- 
ugees at the smallest possible cost. Of 
course, this cost is borne by the Govern- 
ment and by private subscriptions. 

I was never so proud of Greek women 
a now; they have taken hold of all these 
problems so practically and so energet- 
ically, ladies who never probably before 
In their lives have had to do any sort of 
manual labor, now getting up with the 
awn every day, going down to Pirzus, 
and standing over pots and pans the whole 
ay, or distributing blankets and clothes 
to the refugees, who are suffering from all 
Sorts of ailments brought on by exposure 
and barbarous treatment. 

A children’s hospital has been opened, 
48 the Cretans are noted for their large 
families, and of course the children have 
suffered most from all these hardships. 
My sister has a clinique fer women and 
children, which keeps her very busy; and, 
Since I began this letter, the two lectures 
4 week on hospital nursing, which she 
Sives to ladies in order to fit them for 
ambulance work, have grown into daily 
lectures. She has been put at the head of 
the medical department of the Union, and 
will probably take charge of the Red Cross 
ambulance work. A large number of men, 
doctors and nurses have already been 
Sent on, so that for the present the women 
not need to go; but there will always 
plenty of hospital work here for them. 
W ly sister is very anxious to have a 
foes Union Hospital started hefe, 
r both refugee Cretans and our own 
Soldiers, to be administered entirely by 
“rw Princess Sophie is vice-president 
* the Union, and the Queen is president. 
wh er them area certain number of ladies 
the} form a committee, and are each at 
pad head of some special department. My 
leal as I said, is at the head of the med- 
th epartment. Then there is a philan- 

Topic department, which attends to the 


? 


In re- | 


| soup-kitchens, another which has charge 
|} of clothing, 


etc. 

You see it is no light matter for a small 
| city like Athens, which has a population 
of only one hundred and twenty thousand, 
to have suddenly an additional twenty 
thousand inhabitants thrust upon it, com- 
posed almost entirely of women and chil- 
dren, and all of them houseless and need- 
ing food and clothing, and a large propor- 
tion ill. Among the refugees are twenty- 
five lepers, who have been put at Kan- 
tharos, just outside Pireeus. Some of our 
ladies go down every day to see what they 
need. They are in a pitiable condition. 
There are also a number of small-pox 
cases, which have had to be quarantined 
as much as possible, though it is difficult, 
when they are all huddled together so, to 
prevent infection. 

When Dr. Howe came out to Greece 
during the war of independence, as the 
bearer of American contributions to the 
cause, he brought not only money, but 
supplies of all sorts; and I have no doubt 
that clothing would be equally acceptable 
now. 

I add a line to say that the Women’s 
Union has voted a sum of eight thousand 
drachme for starting the hospital of 
which my sister is to take charge. So 
now it is fairly started. 


—_——- 





A NEW LEAFLET. 
The letter from Hon. H. V. S. Groes- 
‘beck, of Wyoming, published in the 
| Woman’s JOURNAL last week, will be 
ready in a few days as a leaflet. It may 
be ordered from this office. Price, 15 
cents per hundred. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


ALBERT G. PORTER. 

At the May meeting of the local Council 
of Women of Indianapolis, a resolution, 
| introduced by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
| was adopted: 
| That we, the officers of the Local Council 
| of Women of Indianapolis, and the presi- 
| dents and delegates of the fifty organizations 
| constituting the Local Council, recognize 
| that in the death of Hon. Albert G. Porter, 
| all women interested in the development 
| and progress of humanity, have lost a faith- 
ful and an able friend. 

We leave to the men associated with 
Mr. Porter in public life and in official 
service, the sad, yet pleasurable task of 
reviewing his worthy career, of chroni- 
cling his services and of enumerating his 
virtues. We, in this hour, gratefully 
though mournfully acknowledge our share 
in the common sense of loss. 

Mr. Porter, though having the caution 
which characterizes the wise man, seemed 
entirely free from the cowardice which 
too often betrays the politician. Since 
1876, perhaps for a period long antedating 
that year, Mr. Porter has on all suitable 
occasions expressed his conviction that 
both private and public life would be 
blessed by the higher education of wom- 
en, and by the recognition of their right 
to enter into all forms of industrial and 
professional activity. On numerous occa- 
sions, public and private, Mr. Porter ex- 
pressed with great frankness and fullness 
his conviction that the vote, with all its 
privileges and responsibilities, justly be- 
longs to American women. He was equally 
pronounced in his belief that the advan- 
tages which would come to social and civic 
life by the equal partnership of women in 
the discharge of the ordinary obligations 
of citizenship would be incalculable. By 
utterance of these and similar views, Mr. 
Porter won the sincere respect and pro- 
| found gratitude of the women of the city, 
| who now, knowing that he would not 
scorn their modest tribute of esteem, ex- 
press the honor in which they hold the 
memory of this distinguished citizen and 
the affectionate gratitude with which they 
recall the beauty of his stainless life and 
the sincerity of his adherence to all that 
passes under the phrase ‘the advance- 
ment of women.”’ 

MAy WRIGHT SEWALL. 








Mrs. SALLIE G. WILBUR, of Acushnet, 
died April 15, aged 83 years, 5 months. 
For many years she had been a constant 
reader of the Woman’s JOURNAL, and 
during the illness that confined her to her 
bed for more than five years, she was 
anxious every week to have the paper read 
to her. 

Mrs. Wilbur was an active worker for 
the cause, circulating petitions, arranging 
meetings and using her influence in every 
way for equal rights. In former years she 
was an earnest worker in anti-slavery, and 
all through her life was interested in re- 
form movements. Although not a woman 
of large means, she was a generous con- 
tributor to the funds of the Suffrage 
Society, making, in addition to her mem- 
bership, an annual donation. The votes 
of such women as Mrs. Wilbur would 
always make for good government and 
social progress. Mrs. MAry J. WILBUR. 

Acushnet, Mass. 

ae 

Dr. Emity L. GreGory, of Barnard 
College, died of pneumonia, April 27, 
aged fifty-seven, at her home, 22 West 
60th Street, New York. She had made her- 
self a name as a botanist. She graduated 
from Cornell University in 1881, and im- 
mediately went to Germany, where she 
remained until 1883. She received her 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Zurich in 1886, and was 
among the first American women to ob- 
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bedding, ete., another for | 
industrial schools for the Cretan refugees, | 





tain a foreign Ph. D. 
University she became professor of botany 
at Bryn Mawr College, where she remained 
until 1889 A famous German naturalist 
once said of her that there was ‘‘no better 
botanist in America.’’ For seven years 
she had been connected with Barnard Col- 
lege, where she established a very success- 
ful botanical department. Dr. Gregory 
was the author of several text-books on 
botany. 
——— Qe 

By the recent death of Mrs. Babcock, 
we have lost a devoted friend of woman 
suffrage and kindred reforms. She hada 
mind open to new light, and the courage 
of her convictions, and was among the 
first to register her name on the voting 
lists, and made great sacrifices to act 
accordingly. W. G. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, May 12, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held on Thursday even- 
ing, May 6, at No. 4 Lexington Avenue. 
The speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Vascelius Sheldon, who has spent some 
time in travel, having visited Africa, not 
only Egypt and Algeria, but Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal. She has also journeyed 
over the well-known European routes, 
and made a long sojourn in England. 
She gave an interesting account of the 
Pioneer Club of London, especially dwel- 
ling upon the life-labors for women of 
Mrs. Massingbird, closing with a pathetic 
account of her death. Mrs. Harriet Put- 
nam Nowell recited an original poem, en- 
titled ‘‘Our Native Land,’’ which later was 
sung by all present, in chcrus, to the tune 
of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ Mrs. Marguerite 
Moore, who has recently returned from 
England, added many interesting remi- 
niscences of her foreign travel. Miss 
Keyser, Mrs. Richards, and others also 
spoke. 

As president of the League, I made a 
careful statement of the winter cam- 
paign. The treasurer, Mrs. Emilie S. 
Van Biel, added a summary of the ex- 
penses of the work. The police matrons 
of this city generously contributed to the 
fund over $80. As, owing to the facts 
stated in my last letter, we were unable to 
pass the bill advancing their salaries, 
which failed along with all the other 
Charter amendments, we voted in Ex- 
ecutive Committee to return this money, 
and Mrs. Van Beil reported that every 
dollar had been sent back to the donors. 
Some of the matrons were present to ex- 
press their gratitude for what had been 
done for them, and their expectation of 
securing an advance in the future. 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
Education in this city, the question of 
High Schools, which has for some time 
been discussed, was still further advanced. 
It has been decided that there shall be 
three High Schools in New York, one for 
boys, one for girls, and one for both sexes. 
The principals for all these schools are to 
be men, and it has been decided that ex- 
perience in a High School in a large city 
shall be a necessary qualification for an 
applicant for these places. The position 
of principal of the Girls’ High School was 
offered to Miss Woods, the lady superin- 
tendent and professor of ethics in the 
Normal College, but she declined, as she 
preferred her present place. 

On the recommendation of President 
Schurman, the trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity have placed a woman at the head of 
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Sage College, as the present incumbent 
retires in June. Miss Louise Sheffield 
Brownell, the daughter of Mr. Silas B, 
Brownell, a well-known lawyer in this 
city, has been appointed warden of Sage 
College and lecturer on English literature. 
Miss Brownell is a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr College, of the class of 1893. She 
won the travelling fellowship of her alma 
mater, and spent two years in study at 
English and German Universities, most of 
the time at Oxford. The other two years, 
since her graduation, she has divided be- 
tween Barnard College and Bryn Mawr. 
Her special studies have been Greek and 
Engiish literature. 

On Monday afternoon a meeting of the 
New York State Congress of Mothers was 
held at Mott Memorial Hall in this city. 
The president, Mrs. S. F. Barnes, presided. 
Mrs. J. D. McClelland read an interesting 
paper on “Psychology in Education.’’ 
Mrs. Almon Hensley made a short ad- 
dress, and arrangements were made for 
work during the ensuing year. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the war correspondents with the 
Greek army is a woman, Imogene Carter. 


“Equal Suffrage—Shall We Work for 
It?”’ is the title of an address to be de 
livered by R. J. Irwin, of L[roquois, May 
25, before the Huron District Ministerial 
Association, of the South Dakota Method- 
ist Conference. 

At the Faneuil Hall meeting, lately 
called by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and oth 
ers in aid of the Greek women, $300 were 
raised at once, andthe sum has since 
increased, as a result of that meeting, to 
nearly $600. 

Mrs. Felix R. Brunol, of Pittsburg, N. 
Y., has notified the board of foreign mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
that she will build and endow for them a 
hospital for lepers in any part of China 
which they may select. 


John W. Hutchinson visited Whittier’s 
home at Oak Knoll, Danvers, the other 
day, accompanying the historical pilgrim- 
age made by the Procopeia Club, who 
were entertained by the Thought and 
Work Club of Salem, Mass. 


In the visitors’ book of a Warwick inn 
is the following outburst of a Cincinnati 
woman who had just been shown through 
the ancestral abode of the Beauchamps: 
‘Feudal despotism had its castle for the 
one; our glorious republic has homes for 
all,”’ 

Annette L. Noble, author of ‘Uncle 
Jack’s Executors,’’ “Love and Shawl- 
straps,”’ etc., has published a story en- 
titled, ‘‘The Professor’s Dilemma.’’ Miss 
Noble’s previous volumes have won for 
her an appreciative circle of readers, and 
her new story will find a ready welcome. 


Exhibition of kinetoscope pictures of 
the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight is to be 
prohibited in Pueblo, Col. On petition 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the aldermen instructed the city 
attorney to draw up such an ordinance. 
Women have full suffrage in Colorado. 


Miss Christine Law, of Springfield, has 
been appointed assistant clerk of courts. 
Miss Law is said to be the first young 
woman in Massachusetts to receive this 
distinction. She has won it through her 
conscientious work as chief assistant in 
the office under Robert O. Morris. The 
appointment is for three years. 


Miss Ida Mitchell Rolf, of Cincinnati, 
who expects to be in Boston for some 
time to come, makes a specialty of recitals 
from classic authors. She also gives a 
recital of Ibsen’s famous play, ‘tA Doll’s 
House,” which occupies about two hours, 
and is particularly adapted for women’s 
clubs. Miss Rolf is highly praised by 
Ben Pitman, and many prominent men and 
women of Cincinnati, as a reader and re- 
citer. Her address is 1 Allston Street, 
Boston. 


A mass-meeting of nearly 2,000 women 
was held recently in Omaha, Neb., to 
elect eleven of their number for the Board 
of Lady-Managers of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition. Of the women chosen, one 
is an author of some note, one a well- 
| known artist in china painting, one a 











musician of acknowledged talent, another 
a prominent member of the Library Board, 
another was for years the general manager 
of the Foreign Missionary Societies of the 
Christian Church, three are teachers of 
ability connected with the city schools, 
and the rest are women prominent in both 
literary and social circles. 


Mrs. Christiana D. Semple, who has 
just died in Chicago, was said to be a 
direct descendant of Robert Morris, and 
her grandfather was at Valley Forge with 
Washington. Her mother, Mrs. William 
Moore, of Philadelphia, was the originator 
of the famous supply station and hospital 
where so many thousands of men in the 
late war were fed and nursed. In this 
work Mrs. Semple assisted her mother. 
Among other good deeds, she went to 
President Lincoln to plead for the life of 
a soldier boy sentenced to be shot, and 
took with her a petition signed by hun- 
dreds of prominent Philadelphians, After 
a personal investigation the President 
granted the pardon. . 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. J. JAK ON ecseerecccceeccceecess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, MAY 17—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


THE... 
Banker’s Daughter. 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 


Daily at 2 and 8 o'clock. 





The Famous Cunng Outens, Joe, who 
has been indisposed, is much better, and 
will be on exhibition in a few days. 
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Last Week but one of MAJOR MITE, the smallest 
man that ever lived. Pocket edition of Albert Che- 
valier. Change of performance in the Exhibition 
Den. A number of new arrivals, including a 
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Baboon. 
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2sc. Children, roc. 

Feeding of the Carnivora at 4 and 10.30 P. M. 
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ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 
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School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


Private or qveping x 
lessons if desired. 
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Ladies who are purchasing. . — 
COTTON or SILK 


Shirt Waists 


Will be greatly pleased with the stock 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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BIRDS AND BOYS. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


Down in the meadow 
thrushes 

Build them a nest in the barberry bushes; 

And when it is finished all cozy and neat, 

Three speckled eggs make their pleasure 
complete. 

“Twit —ter—ee twitter!'’ they chirp to each 
other, 

“Building a nest is no end of a bother; 

But oh, when our dear little birdies we see, 

How happy we’ll be! How happy we'll be!” 


the little brown 


Up at the cottage where children are grow- 
ing, 

The young mother patiently sits at her sew- 
ing. 

It’s something to work for small hobblede- 
hoys 

That will tear their trousers and make such 
a noise; 

‘And one must admit,” says the dear little 
mother, 

“That bringing up boys is noend of a bother; 

But oh, when they kiss me, and climb on 
my knee, 

It’s sweetness for me, it’s sweetness for me!”’ 

— St. Nicholas. 


TO THE DANDELION. 








BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Dear common flower, that grow’st beside 
the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless 
gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, 
uphold; 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth,—thou art more dear 
to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish 
prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 
’'Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters 
now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or 
time; 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent,— 
His conquered Sybaris,—than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles 
burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass; 
Of meadows where in sun thecattle graze,— 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand 
ways,— 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind; of waters blue, 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap; and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb 
doth move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked 
with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s 
song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long; 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy 
peers. 


How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common 
art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret 
show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 


—- oe —_—— 


THE TALE OF A YEAST-CAKE. 

A genuine “gem’’ in the hands of a 
skilled cook is as light as leavened bread, 
and has a peculiar sweetness as of ripe 
grain that commends it to every palate. 
But in his essay on ‘Simplification in 
Living,’ Carpenter, contending for sim- 
pler food, adds that by way of balancing 
matters and allowing old habits and in- 
heritances some leeway, there must be an 
occasional orgy, as it were—green turtle, 
perhaps, and pdté de foie gras. So the 
convert to “gems’’ has days of deep ani- 
mosity towards them, and sighs for .the 
charm of the home-made loaf, the Parker 
House roll, the bun, old-fashioned loaf 
cake, or anything into which yeast has 
entered and given its own peculiar life. 

If this is so at points where yeast may 
instantly be had, imagine what the de- 
mand may be when one is a hundred 
miles from a yeast-cake, and this hundred 
miles not a matter of railroad and swift 
going and coming, but oi a birch canoe in 
summer, a dog or single pony team in 
winter. 

An army surgeon's wife sees strange 





changes, and in that capacity long ago I 
passed from a charming Western post to 
the extreme Northwest, four hundred 
miles above St. Paul—a point where only 
two white women—the wives of mission- 
aries—had ever been... . 

Oatmeal and rice were in our stores; 
the Indian women brought in corn 
pounded to hominy; the potatoes of that 
region are of an unheard-of size and meali- 
ness; the lumber camp feasted three times 
daily on beans deep buried over night in 
the hot ashes of the fireplace, and our 
own pot went over for the same treatment, 
each bean attaining a flavor and character 
unknown to any other process. They had 
palled, so had whitefish. Rabbits were a 
drug. The block of beef cut from some 
unknown portion of the long-suffering 
government ox, and simmered two days 
before it could be carved, failed to satisfy 
the craving for crusty brown loaves. In 
short, flour was the one vital need. 

In the meantime, with no fire save that 
in the open chimney place, I was learning 
the resources of a tin oven and baking 
kettle, as well as some of the afflictions of 
my great-grandmothers, as I bent over the 
open coals, or shielded my kettle from the 
flying sparks and cinders drawn up the 
wide mouth of the chimney. 

Black pine is a picturesque fuel, and at 
evening, as its many colored flames shot 
upward, I forgave its habit of snapping 
beyond all bounds, and the sudden explo- 
sions of interior and unsuspected reser- 
voirs of pitch, going off with the force of 
a pistol shot. But its virtue is only in 
color, and its sudden fizz and flame, giv- 
ing out for a little an almost unbearable 
heat, dies away as suddenly. 

With a mercury ranging for months 
from ten te forty below zero—never above 
—one welcomes anything that gives heat, 
and I had ceased to beg for the apparently 
unattainable hardwood. That it grew all 
about the lake was no reason why I should 
have it, nor did [ till the discovery of 
Shohwinewaytemo, a good-natured squaw 
with arms strong enough to do the bid- 
ding no man could be found to do; and 
with it the coveted fuel, that could be 
depended upon for a few hours at least. 

With February the Government sled 
pushed through, and the storehouse re- 
ceived its barrel of flour. Even then, 
howeyer, one unsolved problem remained. 

Liquid yeast in such a climate is an im- 
possibility. Often the whitefish were as 
stones, butter a flint, and potatoes to es- 
cape must be swathed in buffalo robes and 
buried deep in the hole under the floor 
doing duty as cellar. What chance had 
even the most energetic yeast under such 
conditions? The blacksmith offered me a 
horrible compound—flour and water fer- 
mented till smelling almost as powerfully 
as Limburger cheese—and showed me 
bread raised by it. 

‘*You’ve got to get used to it,’’ he said. 
“You'll hev to ef you want light bread. 
Don’t you see there ain’t no smell when 
its done? The rotten kind o’ passes off.”’ 

Even this cheering fact did not recon- 
cile me to its use; and so, as I opened the 
precious mail, the first for nearly two 
months, and two small squares fell from 
a package, I recognized yeast-cakes, with 
joy and wonder that in our careful list of 
necessaries these should have been omit- 
ted. 

“Now that the flour is really going up,”’ 
wrote a thoughtful housewife at the Leech 
Lake post, ‘lam wondering if you have 
any yeast, and so send two cakes, being 
sure you will never come to leaven—hor- 
rible stuff!” 

With the flurry of starting the ox 
sledges back, no time came for bread till 
the following evening, when I put a yeast- 
cake ‘tin soak,’’ watched carefully by 
Esenewub, otherwise Little Rock. Why 
‘Little’? could never be discovered, he 
being a mighty man even where all were 
mighty—chief of a band across the lake, 
and measuring six feet four and a half 
inches. For the height of the principal 
men had been marked on the medicine- 
room door, Esenewub smiling a slow and 
serious smile as he noted how far above 
the others he ranked, though seven out 
of eleven were six feet and over. Wrapped 
in his green blanket, small brass buttons 
sewed on the long, tightly-brdided lock on 
either side his rugged face, countless 
pewter earrings bordering each ear, and 
weighing down the long flap, much bead- 
work in pouch and knee-bands, the work 
of his three wives—and his long pipe, a 
combination of axe and pipe, with a dark 
and ominous stain upon the bright steel, 
he would hardly have been considered a 
reassuring figure. Yet as our acquaint- 
ance had begun in watching him swing a 
baby who smiled broadly at his approach, 
though, being bandaged to a board and 
the board being hung from a pole in the 
wigwam, he was restricted to smiles 
alone, there was no reason for distrust. 

‘How!’ he grunted in grave approval, 
as, having watched the sifting of the 
flour and stirring together of all the 
various ingredients of a ‘‘sponge,’’ the 
mixture, covered in blankets, was put 





near the fire to be coddled till its rising 
should be accomplished. 

Little Rock lingered. Apparently he 
expected the mixture to be baked before 
he left; but as I had taken up a long seam 
and gave no token of intention beyond 
that, he rose at last, and with another 
“How! bent his high head under the 
low lintel, and went with long strides into 
the dark wood beyond. 

Lower and lower dropped the mercury. 
The snow crunched sharply as one stepped 
upon it. The lake moaned under the 
thickening ice. A curious crackle seemed 
to fill the air, which pricked like needles 
as it touched the skin. Auroras flickered 
and flamed and paled away, from horizon 
to zenith. Every sign indicated the in- 
tensity of the cold. Evidently my bread 
must be watched, even if hard wood lay 
piled by the door, and I set the alarm 
clock that no chance heaviness of sleep 
might interfere with the duty. At mid- 
night and at the cock-crowing I arose, re- 
newed the fire, looked tenderly at the 
comfortable mass rising slowly under the 
blanket, and again from the door, at the 
dark wood dimly outlined against the 
darker sky, from which the stars shone 
out with an intensity only the far North 
ever knows. 

The morning came at last. The precious 
dough kneaded into loaves, and holding 
promise of all the satisfaction loaves can 
give, stood once more blanket-covered, on 
the little bench before the fire, for the 
final rising, and I turned to the corner, 
where another task was waiting. 

An Indian’s footfall is noiseless as snow. 
Absorbed in work, I heard nothing until 
a sudden “How!” startled me, and I 
turned to see Little Rock drawing his 
blanket more tightly about him as he bent 
toward the bench invitingly near the fire. 

“Oh, niji! Beka! Maja!” (Oh, friend! 
take care! Go away!) I shrieked, but 
too late. Little Rock had settled witha 
grunt of satisfaction into the soft and 
yielding cushion made by the four loaves, 
but sprang up in dismay as he saw my 
face. 

Alas for my night’s work! The pro- 
tecting blanket had slipped aside, and the 
great Indian’s—incredibly dirty and strong 
of fish-oil—had come in direct contact 
with the loaves, the axe-pipe leaving a 
deep imprint on two of them. 

Indians seldom laugh, but Little Rock 
shook with laughter as he looked from 
me to the bread, my despair seeming to 
move him only to fresh bursts of delight. 

“Bake it, it is good,’’ he said at last. 
“It bears the totem of a great chief;’ and 
as nothing else could be done, I did bake 
it. feasting every Indian in the medicine- 
room with it, to the great increase of my 
popularity. 

The remaining yeast-cake “did its duty, 
notin bread, but in the making of more 
yeast, which, watched and coddled and 
dried under infinite difficulties, at last 
gave many loaves. But to the day of my 
final departure Little Rock chuckled as 
we met, and at times went through the 
pantomine of the whole course of that 
disastrous morning, ending always, 
** Nishishin equa, nishishin pequaz hegan;” 
“Very nice squaw; very nice bread.’’— 
Helen Campbell in The American Kitchen 
Magazine. 





WOMAN CHANGED BY ENVIRONMENT. 

Does the girl of the nineteenth century 
need to pity or envy the girl of the eigh- 
teenth? 


Before Miss Eighteenth shone one 
beacon light—marriage. Into its rays 


fond parents thrust a man, and the ideal 
young wife looked well to the ways of her 
house. But if men fell short in the ap- 
portionment, Old Time, on the twenty- 
fifth birthday, extinguished the beacon, 


and a poor despised spinster sat in the 


dark, knitting. 

Miss Nineteenth, the bachelor girl, in 
her moments of success, pities alike the 
mother-made bride and the ill-fated spin- 
ster. But when the scheming head aches 
and the aspiring heart sinks because of 
failure, does she sometimes envy her un- 
ambitious grand-dame? 

But was her grand-dame unambitious? 
Not in every case. Remember Anne 
Hutchinson, exiled from Massachusetts 
to Rhode Island for aspiring to the minis- 
try. In 1640 Ann Bradstreet, writing of 
her literary desires, said: 

I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 

That says my hand a needle better fits. 

Seven years later, in Maryland, Mar- 
garet Brent, spinster and gentlewoman, 
fought to become attorney for his lord- 
ship, Cecil Calvert, and won the battle. 
Yet not another woman dared present 
herself at the bar until Arabella Mansfield, 
of Iowa, was admitted, less than thirty 
years ago. 

During the Revolution, Margaret 
Craper, earliest of women journalists, 
wrote for the Massachusetts Gazette and 
News Letter. 

Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman of 
America to receive a medical diploma, 





taught school to raise money for he 
medical education. ° 
The woman of the past was restricted 
by circumstances, not desire. This cen- 
tury being one of advance, man, with 
widened vision, has seen a place for 
woman to labor at his side; in science 
helping him add to the world’s knowledge 
and power; in industrial pursuits increas- 
ing wealth; in invention economizing 
labor; in literature inspiring thought; in 
art lending grace and beauty. And the 
woman, allowed to labor and to reason, 
is rising from the dullness and languor 
of restriction. JENNIE S. CAMPBELL. 





MISS PECK ON POPOCATAPETL. 

The daring mountain climber, Miss 
Annie Peck, who has gone to Mexico to 
climb the towering Mexican peaks, Popo- 
catepetl and Orizaba, sends a telegram, 
announcing her success in reaching the 
summit of the first-named mountain. 

Leaving Mexico by rail at eight o’clock, 
she reached Amecameca, a large village 
not far from the mountain, at ten. 

For nearly three hours she rode across 
the hot, dusty plain towards the mountain 
before beginning by a circuitous route to 
ascend the foothill. She then climbed 
several thousand feet up the wooded 
slopes until about six she reached the 
ranch of Gen. Ochoa, 13,000 feet above 
the sea. The ranch is prettily situated 
near the edge of the woods, commanding 
a fine view of the mountain. 

She slept on the floor at one end ofa 
long building, her guides in a group at 
the other. She carried her own provi- 
sions, the guides theirs. She says: 


At four I arose, and soon after five we 
mounted our horses to ride to the base of 
the cone at Las Cruces. About 6.45 we 
started upon the real climb. There is a 
slope of 30 degrees leading up to the 
crater, though the angle is perhaps 40 
degrees. The great difficulty in the climb 
was from the rarity of the air. At first I 
could walk thirty steps without stopping, 
later not more than twenty, sometimes 
ten, and the steps very short at that. 
Slowly we zigzagged back and forth up the 
mountain side, the rapid palpitation of 
our hearts compelling frequent halts. It 
was a tedious climb—now over black 
volcanic sand, and then through soft snow 
into which we sank from three to ten 
inches. Slowly and still more slowly we 
ascended, reaching the crater about one 
o’clock. Here we paused for rest, and 
then proceeded to the summit, nearly 
1,000 feet higher. 

This part of the climb was more diffi- 
cult, though the quick throbbing of the 
heart was still the chief drawback. On 
reaching the highest point I was pleased 
to learn from the guide that I was the 
first woman to attain the real summit in 
a temperature of 26 1-2 degrees. Nearly 
frozen, [ turned to descend, happy that 
one more mountain top had been attained. 





JOHN BROWN’S DAUGHTER. 





John Brown’s daughter, Mrs. Annie 
Brown Adams, of Petrolia, Cal., whose 
house was burned some months ago, has 
had a shower of inquiries poured upon 
her, in consequence of conflicting reports 
about the matter in the papers. Prof. 
Cook, of Howard University, was collect- 
ing money to help Mrs, Adams rebuild, 
when a statement was published that the 
damage had been greatly exaggerated in 
the published reports, that in reality the 
house was not wholly destroyed, that 
much had been saved, and that little or 
no help was needed, Through the kind- 
ness Of Miss Sarah E. Wall, we are enabled 
to give the facts on the best authority, 
that of Mrs. Adams herself. Her letter 
was not written for publication, but will 
be read with interest: 

PETROLIA, CAL., APRIL 10, 1897. 

My Dear Sarah: I received yours of 
March 31 to-day, along with five other 
letters. We had had no mail brought up 
for a week, 

The spring has at last come to us. For 
the past week we have had lovely weather. 
It seems as if we had just awakened from 
a nightmare to find ourselves in paradise. 

I have been working out of doors nearly 
all the time, trying to clear off the stones 
and rubbish that were left, after loads of 
stuff had already been hauled off from 
the place where our house did indeed 
burn down. In less than a half hour 
after we discovered the fire, which caught 
in the kitchen roof, the whole house was 
nothing but a bed of hot coals and ashes, 
We were without anything for dinner. 
It was about half-past ten or eleven (the 
faithful old clock was burned, so I do not 
know just exactly what time it was). 
Edith and I were without a change of 
clothing, and had on our oldest and dirti- 
est dresses, as we were doing a big wash- 
ing that day. The rest of the family were 
some of them left in nearly as destitute a 
condition for clothes as we were. 

Our nearest neighbors, who live a mile 
from here, came and brought us some din- 
ner. They afterwards collected clothing, 
food, money, etc. (contributing a generous 
share themselves), to the amount of about 
$100. Others kindly came and helped 
us, too. If it had not been for their gen- 
erous aid, we should surely have suffered. 
There was no insurance on the house, 
and only a small amount of the things 
were saved. I have been building a strip 
of stone wall at the foot of the hill to 
keep the dirt from washing down, and 





a 
graded a strip of road above the wall, go 
that people can drive into the back yard 
with a team, without running over my 
flower garden. I wanted the boys to do 
it, but they pleaded lack of time, so | 
told them that if A—— would vote for 
the woman suffrage amendment, I would 
show them that a woman could make a 
road, as they were wondering whether 
women would have to pay road and poll 
tax if the amendment carried. I saiq 
that if it did, I would work out my road 
tax on that strip. It did not carry, I am 
sorry to say; but I went to work with 
shovel, pick, hoe and rake, and with some 
help from Edith, whospaded a good strip 
and some lifting of the “too big’ stones 
for me to roil or carry by Mr. Adams and 
the little boys, I have nearly completed 
my road and wall. We are also spading 
up the ground where the old house stood 
and planting shrubs and flowers, and shall 
put in some vegetables, too, to cover the 
place out of sight, hoping that out of 
sight may prove out of memory, or at 
least out of too vivid memory, of lost 
hopes and treasures. 

The new house (we call it a house out 
of courtesy) is within a few feet of where 
the old one stood... . 

With.love and best wishes to you and 
yours, as always. ANNIE B, ADAms, 


Miss Wall, who has been a friend and 
correspondent of Mrs. Adams for more 
than thirty years, adds: 


They camped out until the cold weather 
came on. Then she and her girls slept in 
the stable, and the men went to some- 
body’s barn until they were able to hew 
the logs and buy the nails to construct 
a roof over their heads; but before it was 
completed the rainy season came on, 
obliging them to suspend their work for 
atime. ... Annie has been so burdened 
with letters asking fora true statement 
that I thought the correction should be 
made. 
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MRS. DIETRICK’S BOOK. 

The undersigned, friends of Ellen Bat- 
telle Dietrick, have read carefully the 
manuscript entitled, “Women in the 
Early Christian Ministry,’ and we feel 
that it would be a decided loss to the gen- 
eral movement for the elevation of woman 
should this manuscript fail to be pub- 
lished for general circulation. 

It is a clear and concise statement of 
the position of women in the early Chris- 
tian ministry, how they were for the most 
part welcomed as co-workers, and shows 
the lack of logic upon the part of many of 
the present day who are arguing against 
the equality of women in the chureh and 
public life. Those who are familiar with 
Mrs. Dietrick’s care as a statistician will 
need no second assurance that the work 
will be found valuable for reference, # 
well as interesting reading. 

We have had an estimate as to the cost 
of printing, and find we can issue it at 
the low price of seventy-five cents per 
copy, including postage. It will be a book 
of about one hundred and fifty pages, 
neatly bound, with gilt lettering and gilt 
top, and measuring about 4 1-2 x 6 inches. 

We do not feel that we can assume the 
publication of it without being sure be 
forehand of a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to defray the actual expense 
involved. Are you interested sufficiently 
to pledge one or more subscriptions to 
this book, should it be issued? If so, will 
you kindly fill out the enclosed form and 
return at your early convenience? 

I hereby subscribe for copies of 
the ‘‘Women in the Early Christian Min 
istry’? by Ellen Battelle Dietrick, at the 
rate of seventy-five cents ($.75) per copy. 

Name, 
Street and number, 
City, 
State, 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, ) 
1920 Race St., Phila., \ Com. 
ANNA HOWARD SHAW, { 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, J 














Scrofula Eruptions 


Little Cirl the Victim of Impure 
Blood—Suffered Intensely Until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 


‘““When three months old, my little 
daughter had eruptions on her face. I 
was obliged to keep her hands tied at 
night and it was necessary to watch hef 
during the day. She would scratch her- 
self whenever she had the chance, until 
her clothes would be covered with blood. 
We concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
because I had great faith in it, and after 
awhile, we could see that she was getting 
better. People often asked ‘How did 
that child burn her face?’ and they said 
she would certainly be left withscars, but 
she was not. It is now a year since she 
was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and her 
face is as smooth and white and soft 
as that of any child.” Mrs, WILBU8 
WELLS, Warren, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for * 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 





“a ° are the best after-dinner 
Hood’s Pills pills, aid digestion. 2% 
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REASONS FOR USING. 
Walter Baker & Co.’s 


_Breakfast Cocoa. 


Because it is absolutely pure. , 

Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 3 
which chemicals are used. 

3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 


5. Because it is the most economical, costing less thar. one cent 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780. 

















STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLORIDA. 
AMONG FLORIDA ORANGE 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Do you remember an article I sent you 
in 1894, called ‘Sweet Peas from Pawley’s 
Island?” I received some very tangible 
proofs that it was read and enjoyed by 
many of your subscribers; and that recol- 
lection to-day inspires me to write you 
something along the same general line. 

Now, there is strung about the coast 
region of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida something like a living necklace 
of islets, islands and peninsulas, where 
the life conditions are so perfect that it 
seems as if Nature bad thrown herself 
down in a hammock, as it were, and just 
drawn about her a filmy curtain of the 
bluest of skies, and stretching out attract- 
ing hands to the rivers and sea, had in- 
yoked both to soothe her to sleep with 
perpetual lullabies of uncloying sweet- 
ness. 

By some fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances (that did not seem so very 
fortunate in the actual experience), I have 
been wafted to one of these necklace 
gems of the Florida coast, known to geog- 
raphers as the ‘Halifax Peninsula.’’ It 
is astretch of land half a mile wide, which 
embraces in that extent a series of sand 
dunes, work of wave and wind from re- 
mote ages. On one side the Atlantic 
gives its delicious breath of life that never 
stales; on the other the Halifax River, 
blue as heaven at its bluest, blows softest 
health-giving breezes across its rippling 
waves. 

The vegetable growth is very curious, 
that on the ocean side of the peninsula 
being a species of low scrub oak and saw- 
palmettoes, with multitudinous slim roots, 
intertwisted in the deep sand. On the 
side of the peninsula towards the river, 
are graceful crests of hills, grown up in 
spruce, pine, palmettoes and palms, water 
and live oaks, and other hard wood trees. 
On the slopes by the riverside the huge 
live oaks are beautiful past description, 
with their splendid draperies of silvery 
Spanish moss, garlanded and festooned 
all about their gnarled and _ twisted 
branches in delightful contrast with the 
lovely foliage. 

Nature having done so much for this 
favored spot, it seemed reserved for our 
Northern friends to discover its wondrous 
congeries of attractions, and to come over 
and possess it, and by the power of bi- 
metallism add the teuch of habitativeness, 
to complete an earthly paradise. 

The place is easily reached now, even 
from far New England, there being a 
splendid Pullman train all the way from 
Boston to Jacksonville, Fla., except dur- 
ing the summer months. From Jackson- 
ville we reached Daytona (the nearest 
railroad connection) by the Florida East 
Coast Railway. 

Daytona is a beautiful town, on the 
Halifax River, and connected with this 
peninsula by two bridges. It is a carriage- 
drive of a mile to the Colonnades Hotel, 
Which has electric lights and steam heat 
from December to April, and is a great 
resort for tourists from the North and 
West. The hotel is new, nicely furnished, 
and the cuisine and service satisfactory. 
There are lovely drives about the penin- 
Sulaand on the mainland, and the hotel 
furnishes conveyances to those who wish 
to drive. The roads are all that can be 
desired, either for driving or cycling, 
being made of shells and marl, delight- 
fully hard and smooth. Bicycling is the 
most popular mode of locomotion, and is 
almost universally practised. Down by 
the water’s edge is a ‘‘casino,” and here 
are billiard-tables in the lower hall, while 
Uup-stairs is a waxed floor for dancing, and 
Several nights in the week people (with- 
out regard to years) trip it on the light 
fantastic toe to the sound of sweet music 
from violin and piano. 

There are pleasure boats for sailing, and 
4n incomparable beach for bathing. There 
are a number of boarding-houses on the 
Sand dunes, facing the sea, but the desir- 
able building spots are on the river front. 
These are rapidly being bought and built 
Upon, and it is hard to believe that this 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 


| dred of one kind, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


| Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 


| Mary B. Willard. 


‘City Beautiful,’ as it was named by Mr. | 


| 


B. O. Flower, of the Arena, is only two | 


years old. Many elegant residences, built 
in the highest style of modern art, are now 
the winter homes of wealthy Northern 
people, who get a new lease of life from 
this delicious clime and atmosphere. 

Something’ of romance and _ historic 
association clings to this coast country of 
Florida, whose discovery dates back to 
1512, or three hundred and eighty-five 
years ago. It was the Spaniards who dis- 
covered and colonized this region, and 
have left memorials of their occupation 
in the deep and wide canals by which 
they irrigated the primeval plantations. 
They engaged in the culture of indigo 
and sugar, and no doubt had negro slaves, 
as they had in the Bahama Islands and 
elsewhere. There are to-day in the great 
forests of this region the remains of fur- 
naces, sugar-mills, rollers, and chimneys 
of such remote origin and use that gigantic 
trees have overgrown them. Among the 
bravest of Indian tribes, that fought 
nobly to the bitter end, were the Seminoles. 
And they were never conquered, but only 
beguiled by treachery, their chiefs be- 
trayed, and their great leader, Osceola, 
victimized by a cowardly plot. But, de- 
spite all, a remnant of brave spirits escaped 
to the Everglades, those impenetrable 
swamps of Florida, and to-day have an 
independent foothold there. 

The most wonderful thing about the 
“City Beautiful of Seabreeze,’ on the 
Halifax peninsula, is not its tropical 
aspect, its orange groves, or its won- 
derful climate, exempt from malaria the 
year round. These are but a setting 
for its colony of mental scientists and 
their leader, Mrs. Helen Wilmans. Bos- 
ton people know her as the editor of 
Freedom, the most advanced of metaphysi- 
cal publications; but in the South and 
West she is best known for her extraor- 
dinary powers of healing. It seems as 
if there were no malady, however deep- 
seated or pronouncedly incurable, that 
will not yield to her power of mind and 
will. She cures by absent treatments 
with the same facility as by present. 
Personally. Mrs Wilmans is an unaffected, 
straightforward woman of the most prac- 
tical sense, who expresses herself with a 
terseness that savors of epigram. 

Everybody on the peninsula believes in 
her, and testifies to her beneficence of 
spirit. 

This admiration of her I have heard 
expressed by the highest as well as the 
humblest. 

The mental scientists believe in being 
happy here and now, and in overcoming 
all sickness, all disease, by the power of 
thought. Their ideas seem to have 
created a wonderful atmosphere here at 
“Seabreeze,” for all the inhabitants are 
kind and friendly, and a general state of 
good health prevails among them. 

The oldest inhabitant is alovely woman, 
whose seventy odd years have not turned 
her hair gray nor dimmed the brightness 
of her loving eyes. 

VirGINIA D, Youna. 

Seabreeze, Florida, May 7, 1897. 





INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MAy 5, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Indiana has been unusually rich in the 
number and quality of its public men 
who have believed in woman suffrage, and 
in the full recognition of women in all 
departments of life. On the day that ex- 
Gov. and ex-Minister to Italy Albert G. 
Porter was buried, Mr. George W. Julian 
celebrated his eightieth birthday at his 
home in the suburb of Irvington. 

No invitations were issued, but it was 
announced by the daily press that Mr. 
Julian would be at home on May 5, to 
receive any friends who cared to call on 
an octogenarian. The numbers that availed 
themselves of the privilege testified to the 
honor in which this distinguished citizen 
is held by the people of all parties; and 
the great predominance of women proved, 
that however true may be the charge 
against republics that they are ungrate- 
ful, women do not share the vice of un- 
appreciativeness. 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. ' 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. jane 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell ro. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
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Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
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Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 

ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
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an to Property and to do Business with 

Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
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Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 

and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 

of Burial. 
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Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
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Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.”"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your clang and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.”"— (Mrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“I am glad to give = testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine nye again, and have come back to me in very 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
pefformed.”’—(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.”’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND: 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 











E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD fuUxNE 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 

jengiee - bh West, 9.00 A. Mm, ccommodation 
‘or Troy an ny, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and! 4 Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M. ; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.56, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on " 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIANA. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 

It was a beautiful picture to see Mr. 
Julian seated in a large armchair, in a 
friendly, hospitable drawing-room, grac- 
iously extending his greetings to old and 
young; for people of several generations 
were among his visitors. On either side 
of the host was an easy chair, filled succes- 
sively during the afternoon by nearer 
friends who felt at liberty to linger near 
him and to indulge in more intimate con- 
versation, and by his old friends, or (to 
use Charles Sumner’s favorite phrase) his 
‘‘ancient friends.”’ 

Among these were people whose claim, 
which they were not shy in pressing, was 
that they were reared in Wayne County. 
Wayne County is the birthplace or early 
home of an unusually large number of 
people who have been prominent in build- 
ing up all the nobler interests of Indiana, 
From Wayne came Oliver P. Morton, from 
Wayne came George W. Julian, and 
Wayne County people always seem one 
large family, recognizing a bond almost 
of kinship. 

On the wall in violets were the dates 
1817-1897, a legend full of significance. 
Guests on arriving were received by Mrs. 
Grace Julian Clarke, the daughter of Mr. 
Julian and his deceased wife, Laura Gid- 
dings Julian. Mrs. Clarke, in personal 
grace, dignity and sweetness, in intel- 
lectual force, literary taste, and sympathy 
with the forward movement, is worthy of 
the heritage which she has from both 
father and mother. 

As an advocate of the emancipation of 
the slaves, and of civil service reform, and 
as an Independent in politics, Mr. Julian 
has many claims to distinction; but among 
them all none will ultimately rank higher 
than his support of the social, industrial, 
educational and political equality of men 
and women. As long ago as Dec. 8, 1868, 
Mr. Julian submitted an amendment to 
the Constitution, granting suffrage to all 
U. S. citizens, which, as the negro had 
not then been enfranchised, he numbered 
Article 15. On March 15, 1869, he sub- 
mitted the same amendment, except that 
the words “trace” and ‘color’ were omit- 
ted. On the same day he submitted a bill 
providing for the immediate enfranchise- 
ment of women in all the Territories of 
the United States, thus doubling on one 
day his claim to the gratitude of American 
women. On April 4, 1870, he offered an- 
other amendment numbered Article 14, 
which followed the exact form and phra- 
seology of the 15th. On Jan. 20, 1871, Mr. 
Julian offered an amendment to the bill 
providing a government for the District of 
Columbia, striking out the word ‘‘male” 
in the section defining the right of suf- 
frage. Is not this a record calculated to 
nourish pleasant memories? 

Among the many guests was one Wayne 
County friend in her ninety-second year. 
It was very interesting to compare the 
faces of the guests from sixty to seventy 
years of age with the face of this oldest 
guest, and with the face of the host, who 
seemed to occupy a middle ground. I 
came to the conclusion that at three score 
and ten the face bears more of the marks 
of age than it does a score or a half-score 
years later. Mr. Julian, as his political 
career attests, is a man of ardent nature, 
of strong qualities, and has been an able 
and fearless fighter. His face now wears 
no sign of conflict, but only the serenity of 
conquest; of conscious conquest, if not of 
all political antagonists, of himself. Life 
never seems nobler, fuller of hope and 
inspiration than when one is looking at a 
man or a woman who, having borne the 
burden and heat of four-score years or 
more, still, by every expression of the 
countenance and by every accent of the 
voice, denies that the dregs of life are 
‘vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The souvenirs given to callers were 


| cards tied with lavender ribbon, each 
card bearing on one side the date, 
May 5, 1897, 

and on the other the autograph of the 
host; an autograph which betrays no 
tremor of the hand, no weakness; but 
which, placed beside the autograph of the 
same man at seventy, does show a marvel- 
lous growth on the spiritual side of his 
nature, MAy Wricut SEWALL. 


-_--— 


CALIFORNIA. 
EAst OAKLAND, CAL., May 4, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We were frequently told, during the 
campaign last fall, that the laws in this 
State are more favorable to women than 
to men. The enclosed clipping is from 
this morning’s San Francisco Chronicle, 
it seems to me, ought to set every wo- 
man to thinking. Perhaps some of them 
will come to the conclusion that they have 
not all the rights they want, after all. 

Sincerely, CARRIE A, WHELAN. 


COMMUNITY LAW DEFINED. 

Women will be vitally interested in 
learning the law relating to community 
property, as determined by the opinion of 
Justice Temple, of the Supreme Court of 
California, in the case of Claus Spreckels 
and Anna Spreckels, his wife, against 
their son, Rudolph. The erudite jurist 
traces the course of law relating to the 
conjugal community through France, 
Spain and Mexico to California, and 
writes of gananciales as fluently as of 
sections of the code of California. The 
opinion has the unqualified concurrence 
of Justices Henshaw, Harrison and McFar- 
land, and the limited approval of Chief 
Justice Beatty. 

Justice Temple holds that community 
property is the property of the husband, 
the wife having only a prospective interest, 
and is subject absolutely to the control of 
the husband. Applying this principle to 
the case under consideration, the parents 
lose absolutely. The facts are as follows: 


In July, 1893, Claus Spreckels gave his 
youngest son, Rudolph, 5,000 shares of 
the Paauhau Plantation Company, valued 
at $500,000, and producing a revenue of 
$5,000 per month, Subsequently an un- 
fortunate difference produced a rupture 
in the family, and the father and the 
youngest son dissolved their friendly 
relations. Claus Spreckels asked a return 
of the gift. The son refused to give back 
the stock. Then Claus Spreckels and his 
wife sued the son for the stock, declaring 
that it was community property and had 
been given without the knowledge or 
consent of Mrs. Spreckels. The Superior 
Court sustained a demurrer on a point 
vital to the case of the parents, and, 
accordingly, an appeal was taken. Justice 
Temple uses the following language in 
sustaining the lower court: 

“The first point made by the demurrer 
rests upon the assumption that the com- 
plaint shows that the stock became the 
community property prior to the passage 
of the amendment to Section 172 of the 
Civil Code, which was made March 31, 
1891. Prior to amendment this section 
read: 

‘**The husband has the management and 
control of community property, with the 
like power of disposition (other than tes- 
tamentary) as he has of his separate 
estate.’ 

“The amendment consisted in adding 
the following: 

‘**Provided, however, that he cannot 
make a gift of such community property 
or convey the same without a valuable 
consideration, unless the wife in writing 
consent thereto.’ 

“Prior to the amendment of 1891 the 
code vested in the husband, with reference 
to the community property,all the elements 
of ownership, and in the wife none. If the 
rights of the parties in the community 
property are the same, then the law is 
partial to the wife. She can easily man- 
age that all her earnings and accumula- 
tions shall be her separate property. The 
husband can in no way obtain a similar 
advantage. If the wife is living separate 
and apart from the husband through her 
own fault, her earnings and accumulations 
are her own, Yet if the husband during 
the same time accumulate a fortune, it is 
community property. There is no mode 
in which community property can be con- 
verted into his separate property. As toall 
the world, except the wife, there was, prior 
to this amendment, no distinction between 
the community estate and the separate 
estate of the husband... . 

“The marital community was not organ- 
ized for the purpose of accumulating 
property, and the husband owes no duty 
to the community or to the wife, either to 
labor or accumulate money, or to save or 
practise economy to that end. He owes 
his wife and children suitable mainte- 
nance, and if he has sufficient income 
from his separate estate for that purpose, 
he need not engage in business or so live 
that there can be community property. 
The community property may be lost in 
visionary schemes or in mere whims. 
Within the law he may live bis life, al- 
though the community estate is dissi- 
pated. Of course, I am not speaking of 
his moral obligations. 

“This system of community estate, as 
explained in the opinion, came to Cali- 
fornia through Mexico, remaining after 
the soil became part of the United States. 
The Mexican jurists spoke of the wife’s 
interest as feigned or fictitious owner- 
ship. The Mexican decisions hold that a 
wife has no gananciales, or community 
property, her fictitious interest ripening 
into a legal estate only upon the termina- 








tion of the marriage. 
could have been used to express the con- 


! 
No happier phrase | 


dition than Justice Field’s words, ‘mere | 


| expectancy,’ in one of the early decisions 


in this State.” 

In conclusion, Justice Temple declares 
the amendment of 1891 unconstitutional, 
and the husband the owner of community 
property. This is the language of the 
opinion: 

‘*The community property, asarule,con- 
stitutes the earnings, gains and savings of 
a man during his whole lifetime. If he 
can make presents to his friends, provide 
for indigent relatives or make advance- 
ments to his children, it must be from 
this property. To deprive him of this 





power is certainly to divest him of a prop- | 


erty right. 


‘*This argument need not, however, be | 


pursued further, because counsel admit 
that if the husband is the owner of the 
property, then a statute which makes the 


exercise of the right to dispose of it sub- | 
ject to the will of another is unconstitu- | 


tional. 
‘Entertaining these views, it is unneces- 


sary to consider the other contention, un- | 
der this head, that the amendment vio- 


lates the obligations of a contract. It is 
clear, I think, that the operation of the 
amendment must be confined, at least, to 
community property acquired after its 
passage. 

“I think the ruling sustaining the de- 
murrer to the complaint on the ground 
that there is misjoinder in that the wife 
cannot be joined as plaintiff in an action 
to recover community property, must also 
be sustained. If the gift was void, the 
property still remained community prop- 
erty, and was as much under the manage- 
ment and control of the husband as any 
other portion of the community property. 
To hold that the wife is a necessary or 
proper party in this case is to hold that 
she is such in every case brought to re- 
cover community property. The statute 
as amended does not give her a right of 
action in this case, but leaves it to the 
general rule. It has been held for near 
half a century that she is not a proper 
party to such actions ”’ 

The Chief Justice, in his concurring 
opinion, declares that he is not satisfied 
that the amendment is unconstitutional. 
The only person, he holds, who has the 
right to complain is the wife and she only 
when injured. By a dissolution of com- 
munity, by death or divorce, she is entitled 
to have any property given away by the 
husband subsequent to the act of 1891 
reckoned as a part of the community 
assets, and she would be entitled to re- 
claim from the donee enough to make up 
her half of the whole, if less than one- 
half remained undisposed of. If the wife 
survives her husband she will get her full 
share of the community property out of 
that which remains. If the husband sur- 
vives the wife, he will get everything that 
he has not voluntarily parted with. 

But the Chief Justice gives only his 
opinion. The law for the State is con- 
tained in the opinion of Justice Temple, 
approved by Justices Henshaw, Harrison 
and McFarland. The husband may throw 
all the community property away if he 
chooses. The wife has no estate in the 
property until the conjugal community is 
broken by divorce or the husband’s death. 
Then, if all has been spent, she may weep 
the more—but nothing more. 


-_--_— 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 





Miss Frances Griffin, a well-known 
daughter of the South and a great favorite 
there, has been holding a series of fine 
meetings in Tennessee. Mrs. Nellie Ber- 
gen, of Memphis, made the appointments 
in the field. The National Suffrage Bul- 
letin says: ‘She met conservatism, re- 
buffs, discouragements, and even some 
examples of downright meanness during 
her trip; but with quiet dignity and deter- 
mination she has surmounted all these 
obstacles, and has persuaded the public 
to come out and listen to Miss Griftin’s 
plea. This they are doing, and are going 
home with changed opinions.” 

The managers of the Tennessee Centen- 
nial Exposition granted two days for a 
suffrage hearing, and in connection with 
it a Tennessee Suffrage Convention was 
held at Nashville to close Miss Griffin’s 
trip. Miss Harrison and Mrs. Bradford 
ended their Southern trip with two meet- 
ings in Memphis. 
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MISSISSIPPI NOTES. 





For some weeks Miss Ella Harrison, 
president of the Missouri Equal Suffrage 
Association, and Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, of Colorado, have been speaking 
and organizing in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. A convention in Meridian, on May 
6, closed their labors. Two years ago 
Miss Yates made a tour of Mississippi, 
and some clubs were formed, but the 
State has never been fully organized. 
Quite a thorough tour of the State has 
been effected this time. The National 
Suffrage Bulletin says: ‘‘Mississippi is 
extremely conservative, and the result in 
the way of organization is not so great 
as it would be in a Western State, but 
new life and vigor have been put into the 
cause, which will one day bring forth 
good fruit. Enough staunch suffragists 
have been found, and, by means of the 
presence in the State of these two suf- 
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The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in 1858. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 


used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 


electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus. 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 




















frage workers, have been made acquainted 
with each other, to guarantee a good 
working organization.” 





>> 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 





A State Association was organized last 
year. This year Mrs. Bradford and Miss 
Harrison met with a genuine ovation in 
New Orleans. Their meetings were well 
attended; new members were added to the 
local associaations, and the newspapers 
were extremely generous in their treat- 
ment of both speakers and subject. 
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IOWA NOTES. 


The series of suffrage conventions in 
Iowa has been a great success, During 
the first month the weather was exceed- 
ingly bad, but the audiences were large 
notwithstanding. Miss Moore and Miss 
Shaw, who were the principal speakers, 
have made many converts, 

One convention was held in Charles 
City, the home of Mrs. Carrie Chapman- 
Catt. The town is full of suffrage senti- 
ment, and the people are very proud of Mrs, 
Catt, as they well may be. A committee 
from the Political Equality Club of Charles 
City invited the business men to decorate 
their stores and hotels with the suffrage 
color and the American flag. All responded 
to the request, and stores, hotels, milk 
wagons, delivery wagons, and even bicyles, 
all came out in yellow, for the two days of 
the convention, May 4 and 5. 

Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Catt’s mother, has been 
ill, and Mrs. Catt was not able to attend 
the convention during the day, but she 
went to both evening meetings, and intro- 
duced Miss Shaw to the audience on the 
closing night. A friend who was present 
writes: ‘*The introduction was one of the 
prettiest things I ever heard. It speaks 
well for Mrs. Catt that in her own home 
town she is so well loved, and that there 
is such strong sentiment in favor of the 
cause to which she is devoting her life.” 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SoMERVILLE.—The League held the last 
meeting of the season Wednesday, May 5, 
but the members do not propose to remain 
inactive until the meetings are resumed 
in October. A standing committee of 
three was appointed to make inquiries 
and arrangements with a view to forming 
new Leagues in adjacent cities and towns. 
Another committee of three was appointed 
to work in coéperation with other organ- 
izations of women. A committee of five 
—a chairman anda member for each ward 
in the city—was appointed to interest 
women in school suffrage, and to secure 
their registration and nomination. And 
all the members of the League will resolve 
themselves into a committee to solicit 
money and useful and fancy articles for the 
Suffrage Fair. Dr. Salome Merritt, as 
chairman of two of these committees, will 
ensure their efticiency. Dr. Merritt’s idea is 
to work for suffrage by coéperating with 
clubs already formed for the advancement 
of women, rather than by increasing the 
number of organizations. There was a 
general feeling at the meeting that wom- 
en’s clubs, organized for other purposes, 
might be successfully inoculated with suf- 
frage sentiment. The Somerville League 
will have a table at the Fair for the sale 
of towels, bags, table linen and fancy arti- 
cles, if donated. The president read a 
letter received from Senator Bailey of this 
district, saying that while in office he 
would be pleased to consider any facts or 
arguments bearing upon the question of 
suffrage for women. 

S. A. DAVENPORT, 
Sup’t Press Work. 





MALDEN.—A meeting of the League 
was held on April 22, at the house of 
Mrs. Sarah F, Sargent. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 

Persident—Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Sarah B. Wadsworth, 
Mrs. Louisa W. Mooney, Mrs. Marie H. 
Gray, Mr. John E. Farnham. 

Secretary—Mrs. Abby J. Hunnewell. 

Treasurer—Miss Sophia W. Sargent. 

Executive Committee—Miss Abbie J. L. 
Hondlette, Mrs. Hattie L. Jordan, Mrs. Mary 
E. Nichols, Miss Maria P. Wilson, Mrs. 
Emily F. Bailey. 

It was voted to send $10 to the N. A, 
W.S. A. and to appropriate $15 for the 
Fair to be held by the Massachusetts W. 
S. A., and also to send a donation of 
goods to the Fair. S. F. 8. 


BROOKLINE.—The League will organize 
a new League at Allston, the last of May. 


Roxpurny.—The League expects to form 
a new League at Jamaica Plain, 


WELLEsLEY H1ILis.—The League lately 
held a successful ‘‘suffrage-salad supper.” 
The lettuce was made of two shades of 
tissue paper, and each head of lettuce 
contained a suffrage sentiment. After a 
good supper, each person present read a 
sentiment and made an impromptu speech, 
Mrs. Boland, of South Boston, was pres- 
ent, and made ‘‘a glorious one,’ as a 
member of the League said afterward. 
The supper was free to members. Out- 
siders paid 35 cents. The League is pre- 
paring to present Mrs. Lucy Stone’s pic- 
ture, framed, to the high schools. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.— The third of the 
summer season’s productions by the 
comedy company will be ‘‘*The Banker's 
Daughter.’’ The success of these players 
has had general commendation and im- 
mense patronage. The cast is: John 
Strobelow, J. H. Gilmour; Harold Rout- 
ledge, an artist, Charles Mackay; Count 
de Carojac, Wm. Humphrey; Lawrence 
Westbrook, the banker, Howard Hall; 
Mr. Babbage, Horace Lewis; M. Montvil- 
lais, an art critic, George Weller; George 
Washington Phipps, Tony Cummings; 
Dr. Watson, C. T. Grey; Mr. Brown, Lind- 
say Morison; Lilian, the banker’s daugh- 
ter, Lillian Lawrence; Mrs. Brown, née 
Florence St. Vincent, Mary Sanders; Mrs. 
Holeomb, Lizzie Morgan; Lizette, Nina 
Morris; Little Natalie, Mollie Stovin. 
Messrs. Ansel Cook and Ben Craig have 
designed some novel effects, which greatly 
heighten the enjoyment of the play. The 
‘‘Banker’s Daughter’ is announced for 
only a single week. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday. May 17, 4 
P.M. Mrs. F. 8. Hornbrook will read a paper 08 
“The Destruction of Birds for Ornamentation. 
Club tea at 6.30. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and | 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value: 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Bost0®, 
Mass. 

a 

A Minister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass» 
would like to take one or two ladies or young gi 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, zood 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mr 
C. W. Park, Watitsisy, MAss. 





—e 








_A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desifes 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or come 
mercial office of a publisher. Would like to hear 0 
oy kind of office work. Unexceptional references 
Address, D. C. S., Woman’s JouRNAL Office 
Boston. 

— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mseé- 
———_—————, 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Pinters, 297 Congress Street. 
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